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1,227,734 Pounds of Merchandise 
Hauled By— ope 
In One Month 


HERE’S THE REPORT AS FILED BY OUR DEPARTMENT OF TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERING—Truck No. 5172, a big 3!/,.-Ton Federal handled 1,227,734 
pounds of merchandise during February, making over 8 trips each day, loaded to 
capacity each trip and averaging 5.93 miles per gallon of gasoline and 45.88 miles 
per pint of cylinder oil for the whole time. 
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FEDERAL CLAIMS ARE PROVEN by the feats accomplished by Federal 
Motor Trucks when put to the test in the regular daily service of business firms. 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND YOU INTERESTING DATA concerning Federals 
in the transfer and storage business. We also publish ‘‘Traffic News,’ a magazine 
on transportation which we will send you upon request. 


Federal Motor Truck Company~ 


Detroit, Michigan 
11/,, 2 and 3!4, Ton Worm Drive Motor Trucks 


























No “hidden” useless tread 
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Goodrich 
Truck Tires 


































Recall to mind, please, the cross-sections of solid tires 
that salesmen have shown you. 

With most makes, you will remember, a portion of the 
tread rubber is “‘hidden’’ below the top level of the 
steel channel base. When the tire has worn down to 
the rim, this hidden tread proves useless in giving cush- 
ion to the load or in adding to the possible mileage. 
Note the difference, however when you examine a 
cross-section of 


GOODRICH 


(fy TRUCK 
VJ, TIRES 


(Permanent Band Type) 


Regular DeLuxe 
3 in. to 7 in. widths 5 in., 6 in. and 7 in. widths 

























Ina Goodrich “‘P. B.’’ the tread rubber is al: 
above cover. The rims of the steelchannel base 
are level with the base of the tread rubber. 













Every particle of the tough, resilient, long-wearing tread is thus 
available for wear. You pay for no unusable rubber in Goodrich 


“Pp, B.’?) Truck Tires. 


Be sure to get a copy of the new ‘‘P. B.’’ Bulletin, sent on request. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 
Makers of the celebrated Service Stations and Branches 
Goodrich Automobile Tires “An conveniently located at many 

Bestin the Long Run’’ points throughout the country 
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The Autocar brings out-of-town 
business to the Yale Express 


Robert Thomas of the Yale Express, 6th Ave. and 
49th St., New York City, says: “Hardly a day passes 
but that I have a call from out of town that | couldn't 
have handled before. My Autocar has increased my 
territory without exaggeration by 200 per cent. For 
over two years | have given that car steady use and it 
has given me notrouble. That tells what it’s made of.” 


Write for illustrated catalog and list of more than 
3000 concerns using Autocars in every line of business 


Chassis $1650 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


MOTOR DELIVERY CAR SPECIALISTS 
Established 1897 ARDMORE, Pa. 
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NE THOUSAND Ship- 
ments of household 
goods were sent out 
of a middlewestern 

city during 1915 by a single 
transfer andstoragecompany. 


How many of these ship- 
ments came to your town? 


How many of them did your 
company handle? 


Wouldn’t you like to estab- 
lish connectionsthat would 


bring you your share of the 
householdgoods shipments 


coming into your city? 


Rens 
TRANTEE-sTOPAGh 


will make this business more than 
a possibility for you by providing 
means whereby you can get in 
touch with transfer and storage 
firms in other cities who will send 
in your care, the shipments that 
are coming into yourtown. 
Reciprocity is all that is needed. 
You send your shipments in their 
care, and they will follow the 
same course. 


A copy of THE TRANSFER and STorR- 
AGE DIRECTORY will cost you only 
$3.00 and willresultin a bigger inter- 
city business for your company. 


Send your order to 


TRANSFER~STORAGE 


_ 35 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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The Skellet Company is the 
largest general hauling con- 
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There’s some service that’s given because it’s the custom. 

There’s some service that’s given because it was promised. 
There’s some service that tries to be good but lacks organization 
back of it. But the service that makes a man glad he bought a 
truck is Kelly service. 


Bo: Kelly Truck is our promise to pay in real service. 


This service is as complete, as exact, as willing and as perfectly 
systematized as the process and plant that make Kelly Trucks. 


It is available always and everywhere through our extensive sys- 
tem of factory branches, central service and supply stations. 


It is designed to make your truck last to the limit of the endur- 
ance of steel, oak and iron; and to give you continuously satis- 
factory truck service as long as your Kelly Truck lasts. 


The Complete Line—114-214-314-4-5 and 6 Tons. 


‘‘Like Kelly Does’’—F REE 


We went to put your name on the free list of this valuable monthly 
publication devoted to truck transportation (not all Kelly). Full of 
useful information for all truck users—whatever the motive power. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Company 
1105 Burt Street Springfield, Ohio 


tractor in Minneapolis. It has 
standardized on Kelly Trucks. 
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Minneapolis police are searching for a vanload of 
furniture and two men who had it in charge when the 
owner, Mrs, M. M. Cavin, saw it disappear down the 
street, from her home, according to a newspaper clip- 
ping sent us by C. C. Stetson of the Fidelity Storage 
& Transfer Company, St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. Cavin 
wanted to move in a hurry and after much trouble (ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports) found a transfer 
company that would move her goods at once. Twelve 
hours passed and the van failed to arrive with the load 
at the new address. Then Mrs. Cavin reported her 
loss to the police. She says she forgot the name of the 
company that owns the van. ‘The question arises 
whether she ever had a load of household goods, but if 
she really did, she followed the custom too prevalent 
among the innocent public (which needs protection) 
of intrusting her goods to a van owner about whom 
she knew nothing. 

No better subject could be taken up by National 
Team and Motor Truck Owners’ Association when it 
meets at St. Louis on June 26 and 27 than the question 
of cost of conducting a transfer business. ‘There is al- 
ways one basis to work from, the cost of a team per 
day. Definite and actual figures of cost are very much 
needed in the teaming business. Rates are going: up 
for household moving, and municipal haulage on the 
per day basis, but the rates remain the same for freight 
transfer work. 

ee eS 

The month of May, and every moving van in the 
country should be busy! Let’s hope they are all mak- 
ing enough money to paint their vans next spring 
anyway. There are some horrible looking vans on the 
streets in every city, and yet it is the van that attracts 
the business. The public sees the vans, and usually 
conclusions are drawn from their appearance. 

cee 

Washington, D. C. is a peculiar city, at least as far 
as the transfer and storage business is concerned. It is 
not a commercial city and what the city buys it con- 
sumes. There is very little shipping out of the city be- 
cause of the scarcity of manufacturing there. But it 
is a city of transient population. Government em- 
ployees, attaches, ambassadors come and go. Even 
presidents move frequently, but unfortunately for the 
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moving and storage companies the White House ts 
furnished. However, there is a big movement of 
household goods into and out of Washington. The 
city is pretty well supplied with fireproof storage 
buildings, but rates in all lines are unstable. 
e # @ @-a 

Legislation pending at Washington setting a stan- 
dard price for retailed articles parallels public utlility 
control in the storage business. Discussion is whether 
the remedy is worse than the disease in that, it sub- 
jects private enterprise to government supervision. It 
is urged that the disease can be overcome in another 
way, namely, by education. Education is a slow pro- 
cess and the trouble with it is that it never ends. A 
reader of TRANSFER and STORAGE makes the suggestion 
that the best way to regulate prices in service selling 
institutions such as transfer and storage businesses 1s 
to pass legislation setting a minimum price. This 
price could be set on the cost line, and the law of sup- 
ply and demand and service itself would set the max- 
imum price. 

ces es 

The federal trade investigation of the rising price 
of gasoline states just what we expected. That the 
rising cost of gasoline is due to increased exportation, 
to price maintenance and to increased domestic de- 
mand, but mostly to increased exportation. ‘There 
was more gasoline in the country in February, 1916, 
than there was in February, 1915. Expectations were 
that gasoline would reach 40 cents per gallon this sum- 
mer, but dealers are now prophesying that it will not 
go over 30 cents, There has been no change in the 
price for a month, but one is expected within a week 


or two. 
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New England seems to be the district that is feel- 
ing the increased cost of team owning most, or per- 
haps, New England is the only center where team 
owners take advantage of increasing costs to raise the 
price of teams rented out by the day. The prices have 
gone up from $5.00 to $6.00 and $6.50 in several New 
England cities within the last 30 days. If the team 
owner gets $6.50 for the scrawny team of horses and 
the dilapidated wagon usually rented out for municipal 
teaming, the trucking contractor and transfer man has 
a fairly good basis to go on as to what his teams must 
make per day to be profitable. 





News of the Month—Past and Present—in Picture 











ON TO ST. LOUIS JUNE 26 


The National Team & Motor Truck 


Owners. Assn holds its 191G convention 
at St. Louis 
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May Increase Cost of Moving. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis transfer and teaming 
concerns have announced they “are watching develop- 
ments of the spring closely and may be forced to ad- 
vance prices by May 1, especially for transient busi- 
ness.” 

Increased cost of equipment and materials for re- 
pairs, due to the war, are given as the principal causes 
for the pronounced increase. The firms say that as 
the demand for teaming is mostly in the afternoon, 
they have to keep larger forces. They also say that 
under recent legislation they practically have to in- 
sure goods they move. 


Household Goods Have No Fixed Value. 


(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) In determining dam- 
ages by conversion of freight by carrier, second-hand 
household fixtures are regarded as having no recog- 
nized or fixed market value, but the court should con- 
sider the original cost of the property, the manner in 
which it has been used, its general condition and 
quality, its age, etc Whitley vs. Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 183 S. W., 36. 


Moving Cost Rises. 


[-limination of the “flat rate” plan in moving house- 
hold goods and an increase of 25 cents an hour has been 
agreed to by transfer companies of Spokane, Wash., 
belonging to the Spokane Warehouse and Transfer as- 
sociation, it, has been announced by Charles F. Chase, 
secretary of the association and proprietor of the Mon- 
tana Transfer & Storage Co. 

The charge hereafter for a van with one man will 
be $1.25 an hour and for a van and two men the charge 
will be $1.50 an hour. For moving a piano an ad- 
ditional charge of $1.50 will be made. 

“We have been compelled to make this price in or- 
der to meet the advances that have occurred in operat- 
ing our business,” said Mr. Chase. “Increases in the 
price of feed, shoeing, repairs and labor, besides new 
expenses in the form of licenses, state insurance and 
larger exactions of service and responsibility from 
customers, have all operated to increase the cost of 
doing business. 

“When mechanics in other lines are getting from 
60 cents to 90 cents per hour, the transfer men feel 
that, in furnishing a van, team and man at $1.25 be- 
sides assuming a responsibility for loss or damage, 
they are in comparison making lower rates than are 
charged in other lines of industry. 

“The rates now prevailing are lower than those of 
6 or 7 years ago and are from 25 cents to 50 cents 
lower than those charged in other cities.” 

“The general increase in operating expenses, our 
being included under the workmen’s compensation act, 
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and the raise in grain prices prompted the transfer 
men to make the increase,” said J. R. Babcock, Jr., of 
the Cater Transfer Co. ‘Hay and grain are higher 
now than they were a year ago and the fact that we 
now protect our employees with industrial insurance, 
which costs the employer money, makes it necessary 
that we increase our prices.” 

All classes of moving, with the exception of freight 
hauling, is affected by the new prices, which will be 
charged for all vans, whether large or small. 


Warehouseman’s Charges First Claim. 


Judgment for the defendant was given yesterday 
in Circuit Judge Cave’s court in a suit by the Third 
National Bank against the R. U. Leonori Auction and 
Storage Co. for $9,689.75, growing out of a loan of 
$8,500 made by the bank to John S. Lowry in 1908. 

According to the evidence, Lowry in 1904 stored 
with the Leonori Company about 75 paintings, on 
which he had borrowed $4,600. In 1909 the bank de- 
manded payment of its loan. Lowry said he could not 
pay the loan, it was testified, and gave the bank as 
security warehouse receipts for 12 of the pictures. 
The storage on the pictures was not paid for several 
years and the pictures were sold. The security held 
by the bank, it was contended, was a second lien.— 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Higher License for Draymen in New 
Ordinance. 


Following the presentation to the Flint, Mich., 
council of a petition from the draymen and express- 
men of the city asking for the passing of an ordinance 
which would provide for better regulation of their 
business, an ordinance was introduced yesterday af- 
ternoon before the council making a number of new 
rules governing this class of carriers and making a 
material increase in the yearly license fees. 

Draymen and expressmen have been paying, under 
the old ordinance, $1 per year for one horse wagons 
and $1.50 per year for two horse wagons. Under the 
new ordinance it is proposed to fix a license fee of $10 
per year for each one-horse rig ; $15 for each two-horse 
rig, and $20 for each motor truck, dray or express 
vehicle. The drivers of this class of vehicles also will 
be required to display on the sides of their rigs license 
plates furnished by the city. 


The ordinance also provides that the council may 
designate the streets where the drivers of this class 
of vehicles will have their stands. Previously they 
have not been regulated in this respect and Saginaw 
street for blocks has been lined with express wagons. 
The new ordinance also provides for the closer super- 
vision of the drays and express wagons and trucks by 
the police department. 
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It is provided that if a driver of one of these ve- 
hicles fails to have his vehicle plying on the street for 
a period of longer than one week his license may be 
revoked unless he gives to the police some good excuse 
for his absence. It also provides the revocation of the 
license of any driver who refuses to convey merchan- 
dise or other goods which he may be requested to 
carry provided he is unemployed when the request is 
made and the money to pay for the transfer is ten- 
dered to him. 


It also provides that no exhorbitant charge shall be 
made and that at no time shall the charge for carting 
goods in the city be within excess of the rate of $1 
an hour. Drivers of this kind of vehicles are also for- 
bidden to carry on loud conversation or to act in any 
manner so as to annoy anyone passing or the owners 
of property in the vicinity of their stands. 


The custoniary penalty of a fine not to exceed $100 
or imprisonment in the county jail not to exceed 90 
days or both in the discretion of the court or the con- 
viction of any offender is provided. The ordinance 
if adopted will become effective May 1. It was re- 
ferred to the ordinance committee after a second 
reading. 


New Safe Deposit Bill Is Opposed 


The New York Merchants’ Association has de- 
clared against a billknow pending in the State Senate 
imposing new obligations upon safe deposit compan- 
ies. The present law provides that in case of the 
death of a person who has securities or other chattels 
deposited in a safe deposit company, the company is 
forbidden to transfer such property without 10 days’ 
notice to the State Comptroller, and the company 
must retain a sum sufficient to pay any tax imposed 
on account of the transfer of securities. 


The bill to which this Association objects seeks 
to make this provision stronger by inserting the fol- 
lowing : 


“For the purposes of this article a safe deposit 
company, trust company, corporation, bank, or other 
institution or storage warehouse shall be deemed to 
have possession and control of all securities assessed 
or other property contained in any safe deposit box or 
storage warehouse, whether the same shall be leased 
to or occupied by an individual or by joint owners or 
holders, and shall also be deemed to have a like posses- 
sion and control of the contents of any package, enve- 
lope, box, trunk, or other receptacle left with such safe 
deposit company, etc., for safe keeping by an indi- 
vidual or by one or more of the joint owners or holders 
thereof.” 


This provision would impose upon every safe de- 
posit company the duty of making certain that secur- 
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ities in its possession are not subject to the inheri- 
tance tax, which would be very difficult and might in- 
volve a company in heavy liability, The bill was ex- 
amined and disapproved by the Executive Committee 
of the Association. 


Chicago Traffic Club Honors F. L. Bateman. 


Ff. L. Bateman, secretary of the Chicago Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, and who is also president 
of the Trans-Vontinental Freight Co., secretary and 
treasurer of the Soo Terminal Warehouse Co., a di- 
rector in the American Warehousemen’s Association, 
president of the Illinois Furniture \Warehousemen’s 
Association and one of the traffic managers of the Chi- 
cago Furniture Forwarding Co., was on March 28 
elected president of the Traffic Club of Chicago, to 
succeed Fred Zimmerman, vice-president of the Mo- 
non Railroad. The honor was conferred at the annual 
meeting of the club, while Mr. Bateman was on the 
Coast in the midst of an extended business trip, and 
the event was made the occasion of a unique enter- 
tainment and a most unusual demonstration, in which 
the long distance telephone played an important part. 
Six hundred members of the Traffic Club were gath- 
ered in the main ballroom of the Hotel La Salle at 
the annual meeting and smoker of this live-wire or- 
ganization, and every man was enabled through the 
courtesy of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to hear President-elect Bateman extend the 
greetings of the San Francisco Traffic Club and de- 
liver his inaugural address as the new chief of the 
Chicago club. He had been previously called up by 
the retiring president and informed of his election. 
The announcement, which was greeted with a re- 
sounding cheer from six hundred throats, after span- 
ning in an instant 3,000 miles of space, brought a “Say, 
that was great!” from Mr. Bateman and an equally 
enthusiastic response from the three hundred mem- 
bers of the Frisco club. Then a singer stepped to the 
main phone at the Chicago end and serenaded Mr. 
3ateman with the following parody on “Hello, 
Frisco”: 


Hello, Bateman, hello— 

President Bateman, you know, 

\Ve want you only; 

\Ve feel so lonely 

To have our president so far away. 

Don’t stay too long out there; 

We need you back in the chair; 

Come back to Chicago, Floyd, dear. 

All of our members want you here. 

Bateman, we called vou up to say “Hello!” 


—The Furniture Journal. 
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The Transfer and Storage Directory 


“The future business of the household goods 
storage company is going to be inter-city shipment for 
the most part” said the head of one of America’s oldest 
household goods storage companies recently. When 
this trend of inter-city shipment of household goods 
first started some bright mind conceived the idea of 
reciprocity in shipments. This idea, best expressed by 
“Tf you ship goods in my care, [’ll ship goods in yours” 
was the prime mover in the formation of the various 
warehousemen’s associations now existing. 

Shipping warehousemen wanted to know of receiv- 
ing warehousemen who could be trusted to act as their 
agents. Often the receiving warehouseman collects the 
shipper’s charges and remits back. For this reason the 
first requisite of membership in the warehousemen’s 
associations was made financial responsibility. ‘The 
warehousemen’s associations have been extended until 
they now take in practically all the large centers, but 
they include only a limited number of firms in each 
city. There are many good, responsible companies in 
the United States and Canada that are not members ot 
any associations of national importance. And the 
warehouse associations do not take in the smaller 
cities—the places of 50,000 to 10,000 population. where 
shipments are sent, only occasionally it is true, but still 
sent. 

In order to provide a list of warehousemen and 
others who handle household goods in all the centers of 
the country, the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion got out their little booklet ‘“Warehousemen and 
Others Who Handle Household Goods.” ‘This book 
was very good, as good as it could be made consider- 
ing the facilities that its publishers had for getting it 
out, and the fact that it had to be a side issue with 
them. This little book contained the names of about 
2,500 warehousemen and transfermen who handle 
household goods. Its publishers had no card index 
of towns and as a result some towns of 10,000 popula- 
tion were wholly overlooked. No information except 
the name and address of each concern listed was given. 
This book sold for $1.00 per copy. Having been pub- 
lished in 1912 it is now out of date, and a demand has 


arisen for a new edition. 
Directory Contains 4,000 Names. 


In order to supply this demand, the publishers of 
TRANSFER and StoracE laid plans a year ago for the pub- 
lication of THe TRANSFER and SToRAGE Directory, the 
first edition of which is now ready. The publishers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE were the logical people to get out 
this Directory because of the list of transfer and storage 
firms and individuals that they must have for the sub- 
scriptions to TRANSFER and StoraGce. They had a card 
index with a card devoted to each town of 2,000 popula- 


tion or over in the United States, and names of firms 
and individuals in each town of any size. Where they 
had no names these were secured and circulars sent to 
them to verify addresses and secure information re- 
garding their business as far as possible. The result 
is a list of approximately 4,000 transfer and storage 
hrms and individuals in the United States and Canada 
who handle household goods, printed in a book of 256 
pages, 5 by 8 inches 1n size. 

Tue TRANSFER and STORAGE DIRECTORY is not a 
complete list of the transfer and _ storage com 
panies in the United States and Canada. Its com- 
pleteness has been sacrificed to make it a work of 
greater utility and value. The DtreEcTory is a list 
of those who make a specialty of inter-city business in 
household goods and merchandise. In the case of 
towns trom which no reports were received, the names 
ot the more prominent companies only have been 
given, and if three or more reports have been received 
trom reputable concerns in any one city, the names of 
other companies in that city have not been included. 

The information given concerning the transfer and 
storage companies listed in the DirREcToRY was ob- 
tained from blank forms filled in by the transfer and 
storage companies themselves. The purpose of this 
information is to give the user of the Directory a 
line on each firm listed. If he desires further data he 
can then get in touch with the company and obtain 
references. 

A complete listing in the Drrectory gives the 
name of the firm, its office address, the names of its off- 
cers 1f 1t 1s incorporated, the names of the proprietors 
or owner if it 1s a partnership or individually owned 
business; the year the business was established to 
show its age and the amount of money invested to 
show financial responsibility. The listing then goes 
on to state in what particular lines of business the com- 
pany is engaged. Under “Transfer” is given the trans- 
fer of household goods, freight, in the sense of freight 
to and from railroad depots or commercial trucking, 
heavy haulage, etc. If the company has motor truck serv- 
ice this is stated. Under “Storage” the specialty is set in 
capital letters, as “Storage of HHG.” If the company 
has separate rooms this comes next. If the company 
acts as a distribution representative for out-of-town 
manufacturers this is given as “Factory Distributors.” 
Then follow particulars regarding the warehouse 
plants if there is more than one, as “Warehouse A, 4,820 
Broadway, for HHG, fireproof; 35,000 square feet 
floor space,” and “Warehouse B, 4821 Broadway, for 
both household goods and merchandise, fireproof, 35,- 
OOO square feet floor space.” Shipping directions, how 
to bill shipments to that particular plant with the most 
convenience to them, are then given as “Bill: LCL; 
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Ravenswood Sta.C&NW (Chicago and North Western 
Railroad); CL North Shore Switch, CM&StP,” this 
particular warehouse having a siding on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. If the listed ware- 
house is a member of any of the associations this is 
given, and the date that the report was made out and 
sent in completes the listing. 


Will Pave the Way to Big Inter-City Business. 


One can readily see the advantages of this new 
Directory over the little booklet formerly gotten 
out. This new Drrectory sells for $3.00 per copy. 
The fact that orders have already been received for a 
large number of copies indicates that the transfer and 
storage men of the country realize that such a book is 
well worth three dollars to them as an aid in building 
up a bigger inter-city business. | 

The Drrectory will not be used 
goods moving and storage companies alone. 
manufacturers and shippers will use this book to get in 
touch with transfer and storage companies who may 
act as their distributing agents in the various centers; 
and strictly merchandise storage companies will use it 
to some extent as a business reference work. It is 
safe to say that never before, in the history of the 
transfer and storage business, has a work of the value 


by household 
Large 


of this been published. 
In addition to the information regarding the vari- 


ous transfer and storage companies, the book contains - 


an article on “The Development of the Household 
Goods Storage Business” by Walter C. Reid of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co. of New York City. This 1s 
a very able article and worth the price of the book 
alone. Another article is by Charles Milbauer of the 
New York City office of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Co. on “Freight Claims.” 

The fact that the publishers of the 
have received orders for several hundred copies before 


DIRECTORY 


the edition was off the press indicates the popularity 
that the book will enjoy. Those who contemplate 
using copies and have not already sent in their orders 
should do so at once to the publishers of TRANSFER and 
STORAGE, 35 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, N. Y. 
A continuation of the present demand will exhaust the 


supply early. 


No Foothold. 


Humane people in New York City have had a good 
deal to say during the past winter concerning horses 
that slip on the streets. They wanted to know why 
they were not shod so that they would not slip. 

We can tell them, although it would seem as if the 
truth were plain enough without explanation. The 
fact is, there is no way under heaven that a draft 
horse can be shod so that he will not slip when he 
How 


can he when there is absolutely nothing upon ‘which 


travels on concrete or other smooth pavement. 
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he can get a foothold, whether he has sharp calks on 
his feet or not? It is true that calks pointed like a 
knife may give a slightly better friction hold than 
a shoe without any calks whatever, but when pulling 
a load the horse’s feet will slip, no matter how sharp 
the calks may be, and the sharper they are the quicker 
they will wear smooth. : 


The reason why draft horses slip so much more 
now than they did years ago is because then the streets 
were paved with cobblestones, and these gave a foot- 
hold whether the horse was shod sharp or otherwise. 
With smooth concrete pavements rubber pads are as 
good as anything to prevent horses from slipping, but 
in the case of a draft horse the pads merely add to the 
friction—they do not give a secure foothold for pulling 
a load. 


The lesson is that either draft horses must be 
taken from concrete or vitrified streets, or the pave- 
ment surfaces must be serrated or grooved so they can 
secure a foothold for pulling. We see no great objec- 
tion to something of this sort. If the grooves were 
properly made so they could be flushed out with water 
the poor horse would have no difficulty in securing 
the proper mechanical hold for pulling a load. The 
new overshoes are of some use, but like any other de- 
vice, they will not enable the horse to get a purchase 
hold on smooth pavements.—The Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright. 


A Carrier Must Deliver in Accordance With 
the Bill of Lading. 


Editor, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE :—We have 
15 barrels of oil shipped from Philadelphia. The bill 
of lading calls for a delivery at Pier 4, North River. 
The railroad company took the goods to a pier at West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. The usual cost 
of carting these goods to our store is 25c a barrel. It 
cost 75c a barrel to bring these goods from One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth street. Can we recover this 
difference? If the railroad company is responsible for 
the extra cost of delivery who should make the claim, 
the shipper or ourselves?—M. D., New York City. 


A carrier by rail must deliver the goods at that 
one of its stations named in the bill of lading, that 
document constituting the contract between the par- 
ties. If such delivery is not made the carrier is liable 
If the seller in 
Philadelphia agreed to make the delivery in New 


for the resulting expense or damage. 


York, at his own risk and expense, then he is the per- 
It is other- 
wise, however, 1f the goods were sold for delivery in 
Philadelphia, the buyer being left at liberty to carry 
them to New York in any way he chose. In that case 
whatever the seller did in the way of arranging for 


son to settle the dispute with the carrier. 


transportation was done by him as an agent of the 
buyer. 
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Pennsylvania Superior Court Holds Van 
Owner is Common Carrier. 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court has decided on 
appeal im the case of the Commonwealth vs. Harry 
Sheperd of Philadelphia, that van owners are common 
carriers, and as such are entitled to hold goods for pay- 
ment of charges. The Philadelphia Warehousemen’s 
Association supported Mr. Sheperd throughout the en- 
tire case. TRANSFER and STORAGE is indebted to 
Charles G. Wightman, Jr., of the Penn Storage & Van 
Co. for a copy of the opinion of the court, which fol- 
lows in full: 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania Sitting 
at Philadelphia. 
COMMONWEALTH VS. HARRY SHEPHERD. 
Filed March 1, 1916. Orlady P. J. 


No. 309, October Term 1914. Appeal by the defend- 
ant from the Judgment of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia County. 

The material facts in this case are not controverted. 


The defendant conducts a business of moving and 
storing household furniture and other articles for hire. 
He made a contract with Wm. M. Wessoff to haul an 
auto-van of household goods from Germantown to 
Haddonhfeld, N. J., for a fixed price. Wossoff was not 
at the designated place for delivery when the van 
arrived, about three o’clock in the afternoon, and after 
waiting for nearly four hours, the drivers gained access 
to the house and delivered a part of the furniture, re- 
taining the balance until payment was made of the 
carriage price and some additional charges incident to 
the transfer. 

The defendant was indicted under section 108 of 
the Act of Mch. 31, 1860, P. L. 408, for larceny as 
bailee of the property he held in lien for his claim. At 
the conclusion of the trial, the defendant requested the 
court to charge the jury that—If the defendant held 
himself out for hire to carry the goods of all persons 
indifferently, he became a common carrier, and as such, 
was entitled to a lien upon the goods claimed in this 
case to be the subject of larceny, and—if he retained 
the goods of the prosecutor, asserting a right of lien 
upon them and acted in good faith, intending to return 
the goods upon being paid the amount contracted for, 
there 1s not the element of intention to deprive the 
prosecutor permanently of his goods, and he should 
be acquitted. These requests were declined, the court 
saying “The prosecutor avers that this defendant took 
his goods under a contract to deliver them at Haddon- 
held and he did not deliver all of them. Under these 
circumstances, he had no right to retain them, and as 
a matter of law, I say to you, he would be guilty of 





larceny by bailee.” 
In Lloyd vs. Haugh 223 Pa. 148, the Supreme Court 
says: ““We express a doctrine universally sanctioned, 
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when we say that any one who holds himself out to the 
public as ready to undertake for hire or reward the 
transportation of goods from place to place, and so in- 
vites custom of the public, is in the estimation of the 
law a common carrier.” 

The business character of the defendant being thus 
clearly established, the only other question is as to his 
right to lien on the goods detained by him, and this is 
clearly answered by many authorities; “As security 
for his compensation for the carriage of the goods of 
the owner, and for the advances which he has been re- 
quired to make for the owner in order to further their 
transportation, the carrier has what is called a lien up- 
on them, which is nothing more than a right to retain 
possession of them until such charges have been paid 
or tendered, and different in no important respect from 
the right the law gives to other bailees of chattels who 
have performed labor or expended their means upon 
them at the request of the owner. 

The owner has no right to demand their possession 
until he has paid or tendered payment for the service 
and advances if a part of them have been de- 
livered the carrier may retain the balance until his en- 
tire freight has been paid, and the owner cannot insist 
that the lien shall be apportioned. Hutchinson on 
Carriers sections 476, 480, 6 Cyc. 501. “In addition to 
the charges by express or implied contract for trans- 
portation, the carrier is entitled to charge for other ser- 
vices incidental to the transportation, such as storage, 
if the consignee is not ready to receive the goods on 
arrival at destination.” Lumber Co. vs. Coal Co., 213 
Pa. 213. 

There is nothing in this record to suggest that this 
contract with a common carrier differed from the ones 
that are daily made by moving housekeepers, or that 
the claim of the defendant was for any other, than 
necessary charges incurred by reason of the prosecutor 
not being at the place of destination to meet his 
property. No payment or tender of payment of any 
part of the charge was made by the prosecutor. The 
points presented by the defendant should have been 


affirmed. 
The judgment is reversed and the defendant ts dis- 


charged. 
Demurrage Charges. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an agreement between the American Railway 
Association and the National Industrial Traffic 
League, with relation to the “average agreement” and 
demurrage charges. 

The American Railway Association had under con- 
sideration a proposal to abrogate the “average agree- 
ment” and to increase demurrage charges from $1 to 
$3 and $5 a day in accordance with the length of car 
detention. A conference between the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association and the League resulted in a de- 
cision to make no change in the “average agreement” 








and to increase the demurrage charges from $1 to $2 
per day after the expiration of the free time. The 
present demurrage rate of $1 per day is to apply for 3 
days, and thereafter the charge would be $2 per day. 


Completed Plans For Work Horse Parade 
Announced. 


Plans for the work horse parade at Providence, R. 
I., on Decoration Day were completed at a meeting re- 
cently of the Rhode Island Work Horse Parade and 
Relief Association, the first meeting held under the 
charter. The officers of the association named at the 
preliminary meeting were formally elected, and by- 
laws were adopted. Although this will be the first 
parade of work horses ever held in this State, indica- 
tions point to its success. Between 700 and 800 en- 
trants from all parts of Rhode Island are expected. 
Both owners and drivers are showing encouraging in- 
terest of the plans. | 

The members of the association want horse owners 
and drivers to understand that the right to enter the 
parade is almost unlimited. There is no fee. Entries 
from all parts of Rhode Island will be welcomed. 
Handsome and desirable prizes will be given in all 
classes. Every horse entered in the parade will re- 
ceive at least a ribbon. Prizes are to be awarded on 
the condition, and not on the pedigree, of the horse- 
flesh. Every horse in first-class condition will receive 
a first prize, and eyery horse in second-class condition 
will receive a second prize, and every horse good 
enough to get into the parade at all will be entitled to 
the third-place ribbon. 

With the first place blue ribbons will be given a 
beautiful medal so shaped as to form a permanent or- 
nament for the harness. On it will be stamped the 
date of the parade and on the raised medallion in the 
center the figure of a horse. The second and third place 
ribbons of red and yellow are large and of extremely 
attractive design. 


$1,000 To Be Raised. 


In order to finance the parade, with the large num- 
ber of entries expected, a fund of at least $1,000 is to be 
raised. The members af the board of directors of the 
association were commissioned to begin at once the 
solicitation of funds. Many horse owners have already 
signified their willingness to contribute. It is pointed 
out that the money given in this way “comes back.” 
The parade arouses the interest of the drivers and 
caretakers in the animal. The better care of the ani- 
mal results ultimately in the profit of the owner. 

The by-laws adopted provide that there shall be an 
active and an associate membership in the association. 
The active members are limited to 50 and each pays $2 
a year. Associate members pay but $1 a year. The 
funds secured in this way serve merely to initiate the 
work of the organization. 
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One especially interesting feature of the parade will 
be the section devoted to veteran drivers, and to the 
old horse class. To the first, second and third of the 
veteran drivers in the point of service and knowledge 
and skill in the handling of horses will be given sub- 
stantial cash prizes. The other entrants will be classi- 
hed according to general occupation. 

Specific rules governing entry in the parade were 
laid down yesterday as follows: 

‘No entry fee is required. Entries close May 15. 
Entries from all classes are desired and are especially 
desired from small owners. 

‘The association reserves the right to limit the 
number of entries that may be made by any one ex- 
hibitor. Horses may be entered from any part of the 
State. Any horse that is dock-tailed, out of condition 
or otherwise unfit for work will be excluded from the 
parade. [Entry blanks can be obtained at the office of 
the Secretary, James N. Smith, 17 Exchange street, 
room 203, or will be mailed on request. 

Entry blanks should be properly filled out and sent 
Use a separate blank for each entry, 
If no 


to the Secretary. 
that is, as many blanks as there are drivers. 
acknowledgment is received within two days, the 
Secretary should be immediately notified. Entries 
will be classified according to occupation of owner, and 
when the classes are found too large they will be sub- 
divided, giving all entries a better chance to compete 
for first prize. 


Prizes To Be Given. 


“Every entry not disqualified by unfitness for work 
will receive a ribbon or prize of some kind, each first 
prize or blue ribbon winner will receive a medal as a 
permanent ornament for his harness. 

‘Two judges will be selected for each division, and 
will be guided by the following conditions: Color will 
not count, even in respect to matched pairs. The 
shoeing, grooming and general appearance showing 
good care will count in favor of a horse. Docile and 
gentle manners will be considered as showing that the 
horse has been kindly treated. Horses should be 
shown in manner in which they are regularly worked 
in all respects, including vehicle, harness and number 
of horses in a team. For example, a horse regularly 
used in a pair cannot be entered as a single horse. 

“The value or newness of the harness will not 
count, but the harness must be clean, comfortable, well 
fitted and should conform to the use for which it is 
adapted. Collars should fit properly. Bits and bridles 
should be comfortable; throat latches and checks not 
too tight; lines on pairs should be properly adjusted 
and ornaments, such as plumes, tassels, unnecessary 
rings, etc., should not be used. 

“The vehicle will not be considered, except that a 
vehicle unreasonably heavy or otherwise unsuitable 
for the horse or fori the work in which it is to be used 
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would disqualify the entry. Wagons should be with- 
out loads; no objection will be made to drivers being 
accompanied by a friend. No temporary advertise- 
ment and no decorations will be permitted on the 
vehicle except as may be approved by the parade com- 
mittee. 

“This old horse class is an important class in the 
parade. It is open to all horses that are in active ser- 
vice and have been owned and used by the person 
making the entry, or by his predecessor in the business 
in which he 1s engaged, for not less than 10 years prior 
to the entry. 

“After the entries are all received this class will be 
arranged in divisions, so that the competing horses in 
each division will be about the same age. Mere age 
does not entitle a horse to a prize, but age will count 
in favor of a horse in this class, providing his condition 
is good. The prize winners must look well fed, sleek 
and comfortable. No old horse should be entered un- 
less he is in good condition. Secure old horse entry 
card for this class. 

“A cash prize will be given to that driver in the 
parade who has been the longest continuous time in 
the service of his present employer or predecessor in 
business of the present employer. A cash prize will 
also be given to driver who ranks second and third in 
length of service. An employee cannot enter in this 
class unless he is also in the parade as the driver of an 
entry. Secure veteran driver entry card for this class.” 


Big and Little. 


Do you know Edward N. Hurley? He’s the man 
who will show you how to get the “dust” out of indus- 
try. Vice-Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, he is the most approachable man in the matter 
of business troubles who ever held position in Wash- 
ington. Now don’t fly off the handle! Washington has 
nothing to do with you—you'’re not big enough—but 
the surprising thing is that those who are big enough 
are suffering from the same disease we are; cut-throat 
competition; and the next surprising thing 1s that 
every man of them seeks salvation’by the same road: 
fixed prices; but the biggest surprise of all is that 
Commissioner Hurley says fixed prices is the wrong 
road to travel. His way of getting that “dust” out of 
industry is——-. It’s too soon to tell you yet—you 
might have a fit and nobody with a bottle handy. 

First grasp the fact that the Commission 1s deal- 
ing with big people; corporations whose yearly busi- 
ness turn-over would stagger your mind to think of, 
to say nothing of handling. And Commissioner Hur- 
ley says the right way to overcome the ruinous com- 
petition from which they suffer is by thoroughly teach- 
ing the way to arrive at a correct estimate of cost. 

There you are! Big and little business, it is the 
same thing, whether you work with an equipment 
worth hundreds or hundreds of thousands, the same 
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evil attacks both and the remedy is the same for both. 

Perhaps you feel you are doing well enough as it 
is, that you are making money now and are not afraid 
of competition, however ignorant. You may be right. 
But plain common sense will tell you that every job 
you lose to the competitor who operates at a loss 
means that much less profit to you. He needs to be 
educated, if you do not. And are you sure you can 
do without an accurate knowledge of cost? Do you 
know that out of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
manufacturing and trading corporations in the United 
States only sixty thousand make five hundred dollars 
a year or more in net income? You would not say 
the others were all dummies would you? 

Better look a little closer into your known ex- 
penses; and don’t forget to give due weight to the 
latent expenses; those expenses you are avoiding be- 
cause you work too cheaply to be able to pay them 
For example: liability or fire insurance, they may 
never hit you, but if either should, it might entail a 
cumulative expense that would put you out of busi- 


ness at one blow.—Moving. 


The Draft Horse Talks. 


Men and Masters, 
By the living Gee, 
Think of me! 
What have I ever done 
But work for you? 
And what do I get 
As a decent due? 
Do you teed me because I am hungry? 
Water me for my thirst? 
Do you house me because of affection? 
Or is it your interest first? 
Do you think I’m a creature with feelings, 
Deserving your sympathy 
And thought for my better protection ? 
Or is it your money in me? 
Do you do a damthing for my profit 
Unless you believe there will be 
A bigger return on my labor 
Than you've ever divided with me? 
Do I ever stop to consider 
What it costs me—the work that I do? 
Do you ever stop to consider 
Me at all, but what I cost you? 
Say, Men and Masters, 
Ain’t it a shame 
To play the game 
That way? 
And, say, 
Wouldn’t you call it hard enough luck 
If vou had to drag a truck? 
—\W. J. LAMPTON. 








Studying Freight Congestion at Boston 


(Report of the Committee on Freight Congestion to 
the Executive Committee and Board of Directors of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, March 29.) 


The inability of merchants and manufacturers to 
obtain merchandise and materials greatly needed by 
them, the present congestion in the freight houses 
and freight yards at Boston and the embargoes on the 
part of certain outside railroads against traffic destined 
for New England led to the appointment of this com- 
mittee, with instructions to ascertain the facts in re- 
gard to the situation and to find what could be done to 
relieve it. 

The committee approached the matter with an 
open mind, and has endeavored to ascertain the facts 
as well as it could. The members of the committee 
have made personal examinations of the freight termi- 
nals, and the committee has conferred with respon- 
sible railroad officials, with representatives of the 
master teamsters and with merchants. 


The Situation in General. 


This morning there were in the freight yards in 
Boston 4,500 cars—all that the yards would accom- 
modate. Six hundred of these (11 per cent) have been 
in the yards more than 48 hours. 

There were also this morning on the New England 
railroads outside of Boston 190 cars which could not 
be placed for lack of room at the Boston terminals; 
and it is estimated that there are on the railroads con- 
necting with the New England lines at the Hudson 
River approximately 25,000 cars waiting to be turned 
over to the New England roads as soon as they can 
accept them. 

This shows concisely and clearly the unfortunate 
situation with reference to carload shipments. 

The situation with reference to “less-than-carload” 
shipments (unloaded by the railroads into the freight 
houses) is likewise unsatisfactory. The freight houses 
are taxed beyond their capacity, resulting in delays 
and increased cost to the railroads, the teamsters and 
the consignees. The railroads are unable to place 
their freight in the freight houses so that it can be 
readily removed; the teamsters in many cases have to 
spend a great deal of time in searching for their 
freight, and sometimes are unable to locate it at all, 
and the merchants are seriously inconvenienced and 
caused additional expense by the difficulty experienced 
by their truckmen in finding their goods. 

It vill be conceded by all, we think, that the ex- 
traordinary weather conditions of the last 8 weeks, 
which seriously handicapped the railroads in handling 
the traffic, and the resulting bad condition of the 
streets and approaches to the freight terminals, have 
been a considerable factor in bringing about the pres- 


ent situation; but neither the railroads, the teamsters 
nor the merchants place the entire blame upon the 
weather. All have freely expressed the opinion that 
the city should have placed the streets in better con- 
dition ; ‘but in justice to the city it should be stated 
that it has this year expended ten times as much as It 
did last year in removing snow. Nature is now, for- 
tunately, removing this handicap to business. Even if 
the condition were otherwise, however, the other fac- 
tors in the situation are the ones to which it would 
be profitable for the committee to direct its attention. 

It was soon found that the committee’s investiga- 
tion covered two rather distinct classes of traffic: 

1. “Less-than-carload” freight, which is unloaded 
by the railroad into the freight houses and taken by 
receivers from the freight houses. 

2. Carload freight, which is delivered by the rail- 
road to the freight yard, or on private sidings, where 
it is unloaded by the consignee directly from the cars. 


‘ 


Less-Than-Carload Freight. 


The railroads represent that they are seriously 
handicapped by the delays in removing freight from 
their freight houses. As one means of improving the 
situation the Boston & Albany and Boston & Maine 
Railroads some time ago adopted the rule of sending 
to public warehouses any goods left in their freight 
houses 72 hours. The New Haven Railroad has not 
yet adopted this practice—claiming that its terminals 
are not congested. This view is not concurred 1n, 
however, by the teamsters. 

The truckmen claim that the failure of some con- 
signees to remove the freight promptly from the 
freight houses makes it more difficult for them to find 
their shipments; that a given consignment is frequent- 
ly divided and placed in different parts of the freight 
house, often making it necessary to spend a great deal 
of time in hunting through the freight house for their 
shipments; that the passageways to the different 
freight house doors are, because of the congestion, 
necessarily restricted, making the removal of freight 
difficult; that freight for one consignee is frequently 
piled on top of the freight belonging to another con- 
signee, and that it is often necessary for the truck- 
men to handle a large amount of other people’s freight 
in order to obtain the goods they want. They also 
claim that the railroads do not furnish sufficient help 
at the freight houses to assist in finding the goods 
wanted, and in helping to move the other freight 
which has to be moved before the goods wanted can be 
taken away. They also complain that when part of a 
shipment has become separated in transit and does not 
arrive in the same car with the other goods they are 
not informed of this fact, and frequently waste a great 
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deal of time in looking for freight that has not arrived. 
They assert that these conditions in the freight houses, 
coupled with the condition of the streets, has made it 
impossible for them to handle more than half as much 
freight as they would be able to under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

It seems to your committee that the railroads and 
steamship lines should be asked to assist at once by 
temporarily placing more men in the freight houses to 
help locate freight called for, and by using the tele- 
phone to notify consignees of the arrival of freight, 
and to urge them to remove it promptly instead of re- 
lying entirely upon notices placed in the truckmen’s 
boxes at the freight houses; and that merchants should 
be urged to assist by ordering their receiving depart- 
ments to see to it that freight is removed promptly, in- 
stead of taking advantage of the 72 hours’ free time. 
Your committee believes that if the railroads, the truck- 
men and the merchants will co-operate in this way the 
situation can be very much improved. ‘The truckmen 
claim that, with a continuance of the present warm 
weather, they will be able within a week to relieve the 
terminals of the surplus freight which has accumu- 
lated, and that they will be able thereafter to keep the 
situation well in hand. 

The committee believes that an opportunity should 
be given all parties to show what can be accomplished 
within the next week. If at the end of that time there 
is not a radical improvement in the present well-nigh 
intolerable situation your committee will recommend 
the adoption of a plan for the pooling of the teaming 
facilities of firms willing to co-operate. 


Carload Freight. 


In ordinary times the volume of carload feight 
coming to Boston is large. In February of last year 
the Boston & Albany Railroad received at its Boston 
yards 1,735 cars of freight ; the Boston & Maine, 9,730, 
and the New Haven, 4,717—a total of 16,182 cars. 


A good many persons are under the impression 
that, because of the unfavorable conditions of the last 
2 months and the congestion prevalent at nearly all 
points, the railroads are handling less freight this year 
than they were last year. Thisis nottrue. In Febru- 
ary of this year the Boston & Albany Railroad re- 
ceived at its Boston freight yards 2,674 cars (an in- 
crease of 54 per cent) ; the Boston & Maine, 11,499 cars 
(an increase of 18 per cent), and the New Haven Rail- 
road, 5,722 cars (an increase of 21 per cent), making a 
total of 19,895 cars. Or, put another way, the Boston 
& Albany delivered 939 more cars in February this 
year than in the corresponding month last year; the 
Boston & Maine, 1,769 more cars, and the New Haven, 
1,005 more cars—a total of 3,713 additional cars, and 
an average increase of about 23 per cent. 

Presumably there has been a similar increase in the 
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number of cars delivered at other freight yards in New 
England. 

This increase is, however, only a small part of the 
increase in traffic which the railroads are called upon 
to handle. In fact, so great has been the increase in 
trafic, and so large the number of cars which the New 
England railroads have been unable to handle, that 
western connections have felt obliged to refuse to ac- 
cept large quantities of freight destined to New Eng- 
land, and the New England railroads themselves have 
issued embargoes against the acceptance of freight for 
them by their western connections. 

In spite of these embargoes there are today actual- 
ly about 25,000 cars waiting at the Hudson River gate- 
ways to New England which the New England rail- 
roads have been unable to accept and move. 

This increased volume of trafhe is due to various 
reasons, and this situation is partly due to the slow- 
ness of consignees in removing their freight. 


Last month 696 cars stood in the Boston & Albany 
yards waiting to be unloaded more than 48 hours 
(more than twice the number in February of last year) ; 
2,108 were in the Boston & Maine yards more than 2 
days (nearly twice the number detained last year), and 
955 stood in the New Haven yards waiting to be un- 
loaded more than 48 hours (about 50 per cent more 
than in February of last year). 

Any congestion at the terminals is immediately re- 
flected all along the railroad line, and when it becomes 
bad enough causes embargoes such as we have at 
present. Anything that will increase the efficiency of 
the terminals promotes the more rapid handling of 
freight by the railroad and makes possible the delivery 
of more cars at its terminals. 

Many of our merchants, realizing the necessity for 
co-operating with the carriers, have done all in their 
power to unload cars promptly; but some have entire- 
ly failed to see the need for changing their usual meth- 
ods of handling and have made use of the terminals 
for storage purposes to the great inconvenience of both 
the railroads and other consignees who are not only 
willing but anxious to have their freight moved. Such 
action slows up the roads in accepting freight from 
connections and greatly retards the free use of the 
team tracks. The business men of the community 
should take a more active interest in the problem of 
congestion and give to their subordinates instructions 
that will result in bringing about a speedy relief from 
the tangle from which the traffic of New England has 
been suffering since the first storm of winter. This is 
a duty they owe to themselves and to the public. 

The investigation of your committee has developed 
the fact that the responsible heads of the firms were in 
many instances not aware that their freight was not 
being promptly unloaded and that they were adding 
to the congestion and doing their share to prevent the 
lifting of the embargo. 
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The carriers instructing their 
agents to see that notice of arrival is given to some firm 
member in cases where it is shown that the proper at- 
tention is not being paid to the movement of freight. 
This should be in addition to the regular notice given 


to the truckman. 


should assist by 


The committee has arranged to secure each day a 
list of cars which have been detained for more than 48 
hours, and it is its purpose to urge the owners of the 
freight to take prompt action in unloading it. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission now has in 
New England investigators sent here to find out the 
facts in regard to congestion of freight. The cham- 
ber’s committee has been requested by Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Clark to place facts as to de- 
linquent consignees before the committee, of which he 
is chairman. 

The committee will first attempt to secure the co- 
operation of the Boston merchants, but if this plan does 
not prove successful it will take steps to see that spe- 
cific failures to co-operate in this movement are given 
to the Commission. Howard Coonley, chairman; Paul 
E. Fitzpatrick, Stanley King, Arthur L. Robinson, A. 
G. Thomoson. 


Storage of Grain In Bond Proposed In 
House Bill. 


A bill proposing to permit the cleaning, storage and 
repacking of imported grain in bonded warehouses has 
been introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Hayden and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ‘The measure would permit the 
storage of such grain in bonded warehouses and the 
exportation of.such grain again without the payment 
of any tariff duty thereon. The duty would be col- 
lected, however, whenever any of the grain or by- 
products are withdrawn from such bonded warehouse 
for domestic consumption. In this respect the bill is 
very much like the section of the tariff act which per- 
mits the manufacture of cigars in bonded warehouses. 

The bill provides: 

“That under such regulations and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
bonded warehouses may be established in which 1m- 
ported garbanzos, wheat, barley, and other grains and 
seeds may be stored, cleaned, repacked or otherwise 
changed in condition, but not manufactured, and with- 
drawn for exportation without the payment of duty 
thereon. Provided, that the whole or any part of such 
imported garbanzos, wheat, barley or other grains and 
seeds, and the waste material and by-products incident 
to cleaning or otherwise treating said imported grains 
and seeds, may be withdrawn for domestic consump- 
tion upon the payment on the quantity so withdrawn 
of the duty imposed by law on such garbanzos, wheat, 
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barley, and other grains and seeds in their condition as 
imported. And, provided further, that the compensa- 
tion of customs officers and storekeepers for all ser- 
vices in the supervision of such warehouses shall be 
paid from moneys advanced by the warehouse propri- 
etor to the Collector of Customs and be carried in a 
special account and disbursed for such purposes, and 
all expenses incurred shall be paid by the warehouse 
proprietor.” 


Carriage and Storage of Goods. 


Editor, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE :—A ship- 
ment is made from an interior point in the State of 
New York and the bill of lading designates the deliv- 
ery station, which station is owned by the transporta- 
tion company accepting the shipment. The goods 
arrive and are delivered at a station not mentioned in 
the bill of lading, although it is as convenient to the 
consignee as the one designated. Delivery is one 
package short. A truckman calls the second time for 
the package, but it has not been found. On the 24th a 
notice is received that the package is ready for deliv- 
ery and will be stored on the 28th if not called for. 
Due to congestion in trucking the package is not called 
for by the 28th and it 1s placed in storage by the trans- 
portation company. 

1. Isatransportation company within its rights to 
deliver to a station not mentioned in the bill of lading? 


2. Is a transportation company within its rights 
in storing at consignee’s expense this package? Is not 
the transportation company liable for storage and 
handling and ought not in this case the package to 
have been delivered by the transportation company to 
consignee’s warehouse free of expense? 

3. The package is not worth the storage; can it be 
abandoned and, if so, can the charges be collected ?— 
A., New York City. 

1. The transportation company is not in default in 
this case for tendering the goods at another station 
than that named in the bill of lading. ‘This is so be- 
cause the consignee was satisfied with the tender at 
that place, accepted it and took possession of the 
goods. He is not in position to object to the place of 
tender after that. 

2. The transportation company has offered to de- 
liver the missing package, though at a later time than 
the tender should have been made. Any loss that has 
been brought upon the consignee as a result of this de- 
lay is to be borne by the carrier. If there is loss from 
further delay, however, after delivery has been ten- 
dered, the consignee must bear that loss if he refuses 
to accept the tender. 

3. If this package will not sell for enough to pay 
transportation charges the carrier has a valid claim for 
the difference. A carrier is not bound to rely upon the 
value of the merchandise for his charges. 





























Transfer and Storage in American Cities 


In the transfer and storage business in Washing- 
ton, D. C., two phases stand out most prominently— 
household goods transfer, storage and shipping, and 
heavy haulage of building material. 

Washington’s business is to manufacture laws and 
map out the policies of the country. No raw material 
unless it be mental, enters Washington to be turned 
out as a finished product and disposed of in other 
marts. The city has grown rapidly, however, in the 
last 10 years; the census of 1900 put the population 
at 278,000, and that of 1910 gives it as 331,000 of whom 
one-third are colored people. The city’s growth 1s 
due to the expansion of governmental activities, and to 
the fact that Washington is rapidly taking its rightful 
place as the social and residential capital as well as 
the political capitol of the country. The city is natur- 
ally beautiful and is being much improved by fine new 
government buildings, and it has a naturally mild 
winter climate, which with the social side of govern- 
mental life, make it an attractive place to locate for 
those who have the means. 

The limitation of commercialism is a drawback 
to the growth of the freight transfer business in the 
city. Freight moves only one way in \Vashington 
and that way is into the city. Practically nothing of 
transferable nature originates there. This leaves the 
freight transfer business practically all in the hands of 
two large companies. The city must compete with 
Baltimore in water rates and it is not a railroad center. 
Consequently there are but two merchandise storage 





houses in the District of Columbia, and the goods in 
storage are confined to railroad storage and merchan- 
dise held for local jobbers. There is little or no dis- 
tribution to surrounding towns and cities. 

But the household goods transfer, storage and ship- 
ping business is highly developed. ‘There are six 
hreproof household goods warehouses in Washington. 
The ratio of fireproof warehouses to population was 
eiven as one to every 50,000 people by a well-known 
warehouse architect sometime ago, and as Washing- 
ton has already reached this development one would 
think that future growth would no more than coincide 
with the growth of population. However, this is not 
the case, tor several of the Washington companies 
are planning expansion. Some of those who have fire- 
proof buildings are talking of enlarging and those who 
have non-fireproof structures at the present time are 
planning fireproof. A study of the general situation 
of the transfer and storage business leads one to be- 
lieve that every 10,000 of population will support a 
household goods storage business. Washington has 
already passed this figure with one for every 8,000 
people. ; 

It does not require commercialism to make a city 
a good one for the household goods transfer and stor- 
age man. The demand in Washington for storage 
space, for moving vans and for the service of packers 
and shippers of household goods comes from govern- 
ment employees and clerks who continually come and 
go, changing as administrations and parties in power 
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The Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. of Wash- 
ington also conducts the 
Associated Merchants 
Delivery, using a large 
fleet of Ford cars for 
package distribution. 








change, from cabinet officers, ambassadors, attaches 
and from the well to do hangers-on that make up the 


social set. 

Heavy haulage work is more common in Washing- 
ton than freight transfer work, because the govern- 
ment is always erecting new buildings to improve and 
beautify the nation’s common property. The moving 
of heavy stones, columns and statues and the rigging 
of them into place takes up most of the equipment of 
one big’transfer company, Littlefield, Alvord & Co., 
which operates over 150 head of horses. This com- 
pany recently moved two large stones from which the 
statues that grace the front of a society building were 
cut. These stones Weighed 110,000 pounds each. The 
flat cars on which they arrived in Washington were 
jacked off the railroad tracks and set on sectional 
tracks laid on the streets. In this manner they were 
drawn by horses three miles to the new building. 

Washington, has good streets, which are, of course, 
all paved, the pavements being largely asphalt. Some 
wood block and some granite block of both “Belgian” 
and modern types have been laid but these pavements 
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A Wilcox motor van used by a Washington firm. 


are hardly noticeable in the predominance of asphalt. 
The avenues in Washington are from 120 to 160 feet 
wide and the streets are from 80 to 120 feet in width, 
so that there is no traffic congestion. More than one 
half of the city, which covers 10 square miles of 
ground, is comprised in its streets, avenues and pub- 
lic parks. 

Although Washington’s streets are well paved, 
wide and roomy, motor trucks in the transfer and stor- 
age business are not as common as horses and do not 
meet with general favor as yet. There are numerous 
reasons given. In the freight transfer business side- 
walk delivery is the rule and a crew of men is kept at 
the freight ‘houses by the Merchants’ Transfer & 
Storage Co., which handles 80 per cent of the freight 
transfer work of the city with 300 horses. But the 
Merchants’ company has tried motor trucks on this 
work and has found that the hauls are too short and 
the stops too frequent for gasoline trucks. The Mer- 
chants company has a fleet of thirteen motor trucks 
of which two are Kisselkars and the remainder are of 
Wilcox make. They are three-ton capacity vehicles. 


One firm, the National Auto Transfer, Storage & 
Carpet Cleaning Co., which 1s using five trucks at the 
present time states that twenty gasoline commercial 
cars could be profitably employed. ‘This concern does 
a general business, specializing on no particular line. 
One of the trucks used by this company is a Wilcox 
three-ton, the second a Wilcox two-ton, the third a 
Gramm-Bernstein one and a half ton, the fourth a 
Lord Baltimore ton and a half vehicle and the fifth a 
Ford for light deliveries. 


The statement of the National company that twenty 
motor trucks could be used, is exceptional in Washing- 
ton. The city has no suburbs that are any great dis- 
tance out and the roads around the city are poor. The 
only nearby city to which much haulage of merchan- 
dise or household goods goes by road is Baltimore, 
forty miles away over a good road. But the Balti- 
more truck owners have cut the bottom out of the 
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inter-city business. One Baltimore truck owner runs 
a regular motor truck freight schedule between the 
two cities, taking a small case the distance for as low 
as 25 cents. Rates for household moving by motor 
truck between Baltimore and Washington used to be 
$40 for a two-ton and $50 for a four-ton truck, which 
is no higher than they should be, and perhaps not quite 
as high. Now a load of household goods can be taken 
from Baltimore to Washington or vice-versa on a two- 
ton truck for $25 and on a four-ton vehicle for $35. 
When a return load can be secured by a Baltimore 
mover coming into Washington with a load he will 
take it back for a price as low as $15. 

Apartment house growth in Washington has not 
tended to open up a way for employment, of the gas- 
oline truck either. Many apartment houses have been 
put up in the northwestern section of the city where 
the higher class residences are, and these are so in- 
efficiently laid out that long waits for freight elevators, 
due to small elevators and long carries of furniture 
keep vans standing outside for hours. Some Wash- 
ington firms get out special price lists, the prices vary- 
ing according to the apartment house. 

All these circumstances have tended to mitigate 
against the gasoline truck in the transfer and storage 
business of the city. When the roads around Wash- 
ington are improved, and people settle farther out, the 
gasoline truck will come into its own in the District 
of Columbia in the transfer of household goods at 
least. One company, the Fidelity Storage -Co., located 
the furthest out of any of the household goods storage 
companies, which are concentrated in the few blocks 
around the White House for the most part, has just 
entered the gasoline truck field, having put on two 
light trucks. 

Practically all the vans in Washington are three- 
horse hitches, for hauls of intermediate length and 
hills which exist in the outlying sections. Eventually 
the electric truck will supplant these vans. Washing- 
ton is an ideal city for electric trucks but so far the 
only electrics used in the transfer and storage business 
are the twelve Commercial trucks used by the Union 
Transfer Co., a branch of the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion, which has. concessions for the baggage delivery 


with all the roads entering the Capitol. The two-horse 
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The open wagon most used in Washington for freight transfer is a 
box wagon with a canopy top, much more permanent than 
the Pittsburgh type of wagon. 


ireight transfer wagons may be supplanted by electrics 
also, but this will take study to discover where and 
how time can be saved in this difficult transportation 
service. 

There are only two important freight stations in 
Washington, and of these two the largest is that used 
by the Southern and the Pennsylvania lines in the 
southern part of the city. The other is the B. & O. 
company’s station northeast of the capitol building. 
There is practically no congestion at either of these 
points, and as the largest transfer company keeps a 
corps of men on the platforms all the time to search 
out freight and load it on their vehicles, there is little 
delay. The Pennsylvania’s station is a large one and 
is modern with plenty of door space. Its only disad- 
vantage is in the long drive up to it, for it is elevated 
above the street level, and teams have only one means 
of access, which is up an incline, a block in length, at 
one end. 

The Pennsylvania freight station has three loading 












Three-horse vans are most com- 
mon in Washington, because of 
hauls too short for a gasoline 
truck and too long for a single 
team and because of hills in the 
suburban districts. Electric vans 
will eventually be widely used 
in the District of Columbia. 
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Heavy haulage of building material and stone pieces for statues, etc., 
is common in Washington, where the government and 
private societies are always putting up new buildings. 


platforms, each having thirty-two doors through which 
freight may move. There 1s also a small shed through 
which some carload freight is received and shipped, 
but most of the carload freight received in \Vashington 
is taken from team tracks. Only one warehouse in 
the city has a railroad side-track. ‘This is the fireproof 
building of the Terminal Storage Co., near the B. & O. 
freight station, where that road stores its unclaimed 
freight. 

No attempt has ever been made to organize either 
labor or employers in the transfer and storage business 
in Washington. All the transfer and storage firms 
employ colored labor, which 1s plentiful and cheap, and 
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is more satisfactory than the class of white labor ob- 
tainable. Van drivers get from $9.00 to $12.00 per 
week, the average wage being little over $10.00. 
Helpers get the same pay as drivers on vans. Wagon 
drivers draw $8.00 and $9.00 per week, and single 
wagon drivers get $8.00 on the average. 


Washington teaming rates are as low and as vari- 
able as the wages of employees. Freight haulage is 
on the 100-pound basis. For carload freight 2'4 cents 
per 100 pounds has been given. Four cents per 100 
pounds with a minimum charge of 15 cents. Some of 
the bigger and higher class firms are getting 5 cents 
with a minimum of 25 cents. For some years there 
was a law in force in the District of Columbia provid- 
ing that all vehicles should be licensed. License plates 
were purchased at $2.00 per vehicle, and were good as 
long as they lasted. However, this law was recently 
repealed. 

Leases expire in October in Washington, and the 
busy moving season starts about September 1 and 
runs until Christmas. Vans vary greatly in size. The 
minimum charge for household removals is $5.00 per 
van load with a minimum charge of $6.00 for apart- 
ment house removals is what everyone with three 
horse vans of 650 cubic feet capacity tries to get. The 
minimum distance is 20 blocks from the office. 

When the same customer has more than two loads 
a rate of $4.00 per van load is made. A single wagon 
load can be moved for $1.50 and a team load in a tar- 
paulin covered wagon for $3.00. For a piano in a 
load of moving $1.00 extra is charged, and the rate 


























Twenty-nine columns weighing 30 tons each, and each 28 feet long, were hauled by Littlefield, Alvord & Co. for the front of the 
Treasury building at Washington. 
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At left, the incline up which teams and trucks must go to reach Washington’s principal freight station; and at right, the loading 


and 


receiving doors at one of the three platforms. 


for moving a piano alone is $2.50. Hoisting at one 
end is $5.00 and hoisting at both ends is $8.00. \When 
there are two loads including the piano only $3.00 is 
charged for hoisting at one end. Fifty cents to $1.00 
extra is charged for a tailboard load, depending upon 
the size of the load. ‘Tailboard loading is common in 
Washington. Prices are firmer in the household goods 
moving business than in the freight transter work. 
Teams can be rented for $5.00 per day in Washington. 


The rates for storage vary. ‘here is considerable 
free moving to storage with the catch clause that the 
goods must stay in 6 months betore the cartage 
charges are absorbed. Non-fireproof space can be had 
for 75 cents a load per month. 
is not desirable and there is a great question as to 
whether there 1s anything in it for the storage man, 
but the public does not appreciate these facts. As a 
rule the better class storage houses get $1.00 for a sin- 
gle horse load, $2.00 for a covered wagon load and 
$3.00 for a van load in non-fireproof open storage. 


Of course such space 


In freproof storage houses, rooms rent on the van 
load basis at $2.00 per month for a single wagon load, 
and $3.50 for a van load of 500 cubic feet, or a two- 
horse covered wagon load. A three-horse van load 
brings $5.CO per month. Open storage rates are 50 
cents less on all vehicle sizes. 
$1.00 a month and up. 


Pianos are stored for 


Of Washington’s fireproof household goods ware- 
houses, the Security Storage Co., is probably the most 
widely known. The Security company has one of the 
finest and best arranged plants in the United States. 
The building has a gross area of 185,000 square feet 
of floor space, and is the largest in Washington. A 
feature of the Security building is the loading and un- 
loading space on each floor. There are two freight 
elevators, placed about one-third of the distance from 
the back of the building, and open space is left around 
these elevators on each floor. Vans are run into the 
elevators and carried to the floors where the goods 


are to be stored, or from which they are to be taken, 


and unloaded or loaded there, thus saving one 
handling. 

The Security company has sent packers as far as 
Seattle to prepare household goods for shipment for 
customers who would have none but Security service. 
A specialty is made of sending men to nearby cities 
and towns to do work of this kind by the Security 
company. 

The second largest hreproot building for house- 
hold goods in Washington is that of the Fidelity Stor- 
age Co., which has a gross area of 180,000 square feet 
of floor space. The Fidelity company is located well 
out in the residence section, where its attractive build- 
ing draws much trade. 

The United States Storage Co., which has a build- 


ing containing 50,000 square feet of space claims to 























Littlefield, Alvord & Co. hoisted the treasury columns into place 
after carting them from the railroad tracks to the new building. 
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The Security Storage Co. building at Washington is “all that the 
name implies” in appearance. 


have the most valuable piece of realty containing a 


storage house in Washington. The building is located 


in the downtown business section, where the principal 


side line, which is the furniture sales room, is at its 
greatest advantage. 
The Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co. building 


is also located in the downtown section, a block from 
the headquarters of the United States Storage Co. 
The principal business of the Merchants’ company is 
hauling, for which an equipment of 300 horses, thir- 
teen heavy trucks, twenty moving vans, and a large 
fleet of Ford delivery vehicles are kept. The Fords are 
used for the delivery service of the Associated Mer- 
chants’ Delivery. The storage busines been 
somewhat of a sideline with the Merchants’ company 
but it is growing rapidly and expansion is now being 
The plant gives a gross area of 105,000 
making the Merchants’ the third largest 
Being in the downtown sec- 


has 


considered. 
square feet, 
company in Washington. 
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Roads around Washington are generally bad and motor vans often 
get stuck in the mud on long trips, making it necessary to unload 
the goods in the road, some distance from the house. 
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tion a specialty is made of duplicate record storage for 
business houses. 


The Washington Safe Deposit Co. has a fireproof 
building of 33,000 square foot area on Pennsylvania 
avenue in the old business section. The original pur- 
pose of the concern was to carry on a safe deposit 
business but the business center has moved away from 
Pennsylvania avenue in this district, making house- 
hold goods storage the biggest part of the business. 
The company is one of the few household goods stor- 
age organizations of the country that operate no roll- 
ing stock. 


W. B. Moses & Son, furniture dealers of the Cap- 
itol City, have a non-fireproof as well as a fireproof 
building for household goods storage, located some 
distance from the store where the furniture business is 
carried on. The business of storing furniture was 
started as a side-line, but has outgrown this stage. 
The compary operates several large Packard trucks 
for furniture delivery which are sometimes used as 
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The Union Transfer Co. uses the same type of electric trucks at 
Washington as at Philadelphia. There are twelve of these 
two-ton commercial vehicles. 


feeders for the warehouses. The company does not 
cater to the van business. Wm. Knabe Co., piano 
dealers. have a fireproof warehouse for public piano 
storage in Washington. 

storage warehouses in 
The Washington Storage 
stroies above 


30th the merchandise 
Washington are fireproof. 
Co., on South Capitol avenue is two 
eround and two below, with a foundation that will 
permit of the addition of five more stories should these 
be needed. The building at present has a square foot 
area of 40,000 feet. 
transfer equipment but has retired from the general 
teaming business formerly carried on. The Terminal 
Storage Co., located notheast of the Capitol building 
has a larger building than the Washington, but does 


The company operates its own 
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more railroad and less general storage than the Wash- 
ington company. 

The baggage transfer business in Washington is 
mostly in the hands of the Union Transfer Co., whose 
twelve electric vehicles of two-ton capacity have dis- 
placed twenty-eight horses, This company makes a 
minimum charge of 35 cents for baggage delivery, and 
has the concessions at the Union Station where all the 
lines entering Washington discharge their passengers. 

One reason why the freight transfer work is so 
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The Washington Safe Deposit Co. might be said to be “‘between two 
fires’? but the building is fireproof and safe. 


closely confined to the Merchants’ Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. in Washington is because the railroads, up 
until a few years ago, gave storedoor delivery there, 
until they were released from this obligation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Knox [x- 
press Co., which carried on the storedoor delivery 
service for the railroads, was taken over by the Mer- 
chants’ company, which continues to do the bulk of 
the business although considerable competition has 
sprung up in the past few years. 

Washington, like practically every other city in the 
country, needs organization in the transfer and stor- 
age business, for too few of the men in the business in 
Washington realize the importance of cost in selling 
service. A business that is not prosperous is of no 
advantage to a community. 
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The Merchants Transfer & Storage Co. makes a specialty of record 
storage for the business houses, the above being a view in a 
room devoted to this business. 


The Rubber Hoof Pad and its Uses. 


The days are practically passed for a shoer to ad- 
mit that he cannot remedy the worn-out condition of 
horses near the breakingdown point. If the customer 
will but allow him to attach rubber hoof pads the 




















The Fidelity Storage Co. has a fine looking building in an advan- 
tageous location. 
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chances are much in favor of the fact that the horse 
will recuperate within 30 days; so much so, indeed, 
that the customer will not recognize him as the same 
animal. He will have a more lively gait, a better rate 
and will have increased noticeably in weight. For 
there ss nothing that will reduce a horse’s weight, spoil 
his gait or slacken his rate so much as sore teet. 

Now just what is the cause of so large a number of 
sore-footed horses? Perhaps the following answers 
come to mind; the horse is not shod often enough, or 
he receives too much pounding from stone pavements, 
or he contracts corns, or the veterinary surgeon diag- 
noses his troubles as navicular disease. Yet you may 
examine this particular horse’s feet and find them in 
fairly good condition. _ 

But wait a minute. 
leg, and like as not you'll find splints, or ossifications, 
or bursa, or sprained ligaments, or glands filled with 
secretions lymphangitis, or laminitis, or ossification of 
the lateral cartilages, or ruptured cartilages, which lat- 
ter cause inflammation and pus-filled pockets in his 
feet. And this pus, by the way, should be removed 
from the bottom of his feet. If it is not removed it 
will ultimately make its way through the sensitive 
kaminae to the coronet and out. This latter action is 
nature’s method of healing. 

Now, Mr. Horsehoer, listen. 
and me. Is it not a fact that you have made bar 
shoes, fitted them the best you knew how, packed them 
with tar and oakum* and covered these fillers with a 
piece of leather (which both holds in the tar and oakum 
and also takes the “jar off’), and after all your hard 
work discovered that the operation was a failure? This 
remedy doesn’t seem to answer the purpose—it isn’t 
what the horse needs. Not but what the bar shoe 1s a 
good proposition. For next to the rubber hoof pad it 
is the most humane shoe that can be put on a horse, 
and under certain conditions is the only shoe that can 
be used. 


Just run your hand down his 


This is between you 


Now does the bar shoe obliterate the “jar” or con- 
cussion that the Decidedly not. It 
does not relieve the “jar” a particle. The concussion 
that a horse receives. is the most vital proposition with 
which the shoer has to contend. In case he obliterates 
this concussion and thereby dispenses with 98 per 
cent of the troubles hitherto afflicting the horse he 
will surely have to concede that a shoe with a toe and 
two heel calks turned up does concentrate the con- 
cussion at the point which is most sensitive and also 
most liable to disease. 


foot received? 


There is scarcely any foot trouble (provided it can 
be traced back) whose origin cannot be found in con- 
cussion. The difference in locomotion as between 
front legs and hind legs is noticeable. The front feet 
touch the ground with a striking motion, while the 
hind feet hit the ground with an angular gliding. mo- 
tion which motion of itself destroys all chance of con- 
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cussion. This fact, of cource, shows why there is so 
little trouble in connection with the hind feet. 

To sum up this question of sore feet among horses, 
it is easily seen that the cause is concussion, and the 
only remedy therefore is the careful application of 
rubber hoof pads. From my own experience | know 
that they are worth their weight in gold, both from the 
standpoint of humane treatment of the horse and from 
the added comfort and pleasure in driving him.— 
Canadian Blacksmith and Woodworker. 


The Obligations of a Contract Are Mutual. 

Editor, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE :—lt A or- 
ders 100 barrels of sugar shipped by B (transporta- 
tion company), and B accepts the 100 barrels of sugar, 
signs a bill of lading for same as in good order, and 
when it arrives at destination presents his freight bill 
to A and receives from A the amount for the freight 
for the 100 barrels of sugar; and if A starts to accept 
delivery from B and finds five barrels of sugar short, 
has A any redress from B for freight that has already 
been paid? ; J. M. 

If an owner of goods has paid to a carrier freight 
upon the goods, and the goods, or any part of them, fail 
to be carried and delivered, the shipper has a clear right 
to demand a return of his freight money or part of it, 
as the case may be. The contract is mutual. The ship- 
per agrees to pay and the carrier agrees to transport and 
deliver the goods. If either party fails, in whole or in 
part, to fulfill his obligations under the contract, the 
other party is released, in whole or in part, from his ob- 


ligation. 


Lightless Tail Light. 
A letter received from Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, Ill., says that one of their customers, J. T. 
McGrath, has just invented a very effective little device 
known as the “Safety First Lightless Light.” A com- 
pany has been organized at Bloomington, Ill... under 
the firm name of J. T. McGrath & Son, for the pur- 
pose otf manufacturing the device. From their printed 
matter we glean the following information: 

“The new Safety First Lightless Light has been 
invented to protect you on the highway. Attached 
to the rear of automobile, carriage, wagon or other 
vehicle, this ingenious little mechanism gives forth a 
bright red light whenever the rays of an oncoming 
headlight strike its focal surface. The Lightless Light 
takes the place of a rear lamp, is better and more 
effective in that it costs less, burns no oil, never blows 
out and is never out of order. It is on the job all the 
time to protect you against injury or death. The 
Lightless Light is constructed with utmost care. 
None but the best of materials enter into its manu- 
facture. The sensitive mirror surfaces are accurately 
adjusted and carefully turned and set to the proper 
degree. This assures perfect refraction and an abso- 
lute concentrated focus. The light is finished in black 
enamel with nickel trimmings.—7he Spokesman. 














The Moving Man and His Manners 


Start two men out in the household goods moving 
business. Give one of them the latest in motor trucks 
and all the other trimmings that the man in this busi- 
the old ram- 
shackle equipment, wagons, horses, trucks such as 
Then let the 


first mover man his trucks with a lot of roughneck 


ness dreams about. Give other some 


have been in use for the last 50 years. 


crews, and give the second a set of capable, quiet and 
gentlemanly drivers and packers. Even under the 
serious handicap in the equipment line, provided both 
bosses were careful managers and good business men, 
the second would shortly be doing all the business in 
town and would wind up by buying the first man’s 
equipment at a sheriff's sale. 

The household goods moving concern comes 1n 
personal contact with the public it serves only through 
the men who are employed by it to drive its wagons 
or its cars, and to pack and shift the furniture. Nuine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred customers of the average 
house give the order for the service they want per- 
formed by telephone. They never see the manager 
and neither know nor care whether he comes to his 
office daily in a limousine, or whether his office is a 
telephone on a shelf in the barn where his horses are 
stabled. To them the business of the man or concern 
they patronize is characterized by the vehicle which 
stops at their doors and the men who come inside to 
move the furniture. 

When a spanking new truck from the first concern 
described above backs up against the curb in front of 
a patron’s home, the first impression would naturally 
be a good one. But by the time one or two of the 
roughneck crew tramped heavily into the house, of- 
fended the mistress superintending removal of her 
goods by rough answers, and scratched up a few 
pieces of mahogany furniture by careless handling, the 
good impression would have changed into one of evil. 

When one of the dilapidated wagons of the second 
mover backed up to the sidewalk and the driver and his 
helper threw out some ragged looking comforts the 
housewife who had picked the name out of the 
telephone directory would have wished she _ had 
called somebody else. But she would forget about 
that when the driver lifted his hat as he asked 
whether they had come to the right place and then re- 
quested to be shown the articles to be removed. Then 
if everything went smoothly; if the men broke noth- 
ing, scratched nothing, spit no tobacco juice on rugs 
or carpets and worked quietly and carefully, what was 
regret at the outset would change to delight and mover 
number two would have found a friend for life. 

The personality of the men who are sent out to do 
the work of the man or concern in the moving business 
counts probably for as much as any other one thing 
toward the success of his business. Every customer 


forms his or her conclusion by the character of service 
given. <A large part of this service consists of the 
manner in which the wishes of the customer are heeded 
and executed. The roughneck in this service of his em- 
ployer is a lability; the furniture packer and mover 
who has manners and who uses them is one of his best 
assets. 

To the man who goes with a van or a wagon to 
“move” a houseful of furniture, the stuff to be moved 
consists of so many pieces. There is a dining room 
table, a sideboard, six chairs, three beds, three bureaus; 
seven or eight mirrors, etc. It is all in the day’s work 
with him. But to the customer of the mover these 
pieces are very much more. The sideboard might well 
be “My greatgrandmother Williams’ sideboard—and 
they knocked off one of the feet and scratched the fin- 
ish until I had to have it done over.” Careful handling 
is careful handling, but careful handling of prized 
pieces of household furniture and a courteous bearing 
toward the owner beget a confidence that makes for in- 





creased business all the way. along. 

Now of course the average family does not move 
every year, or yet every 10 years, and is not therefore 
a customer of the household goods mover at regular 
intervals. It might seem that when the time came for 
Mrs. Jones to call for a moving van she would call for 
a mover without any information as to the kind of men 
he sent out to do his work. That might be true in a 
general way, but actually it works out differently. 
Mrs. Jones certainly has some friends who have lately 
moved and from them she is most likely to have had 
some expression which gave her an impression as. to 
who would move her goods and do it well. 

It is true that the average householder greets the 
movers who come to the ‘house to “move” them with a 
hostile attitude, as if expecting that the furniture 
would be banged around and everybody in the house 
insulted. That this is so may be in a large part re- 
sponsible for a good deal of the friction and breakage. 
The customer expects careless work. Very well, the 
men who move her give it to her. But the fact that 
this is so also raises another point. Lack of courtesy 
from movers, lack of consideration from them for what 
they are handligg and rough stuff all the way through 
are so general that the mover with a crew of well- 
mannered, courteous men would create a positive sen- 
sation in the city where he operated. 

This suggests the best way to look at the propo- 
sition. It is not so much that, if the master mover 
sends out men who do not treat his customers as they 
should, his business will suffer. The big truth in the 
case is that if he does send out men who are gentle, 
clean, capable, his customers will be so well pleased 
with the service he gives them that they will boost his 
game whenever the opportunity comes. It is an ad- 
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vantage all along the line for the head of the business. 
The right kind of men, the men who do not think it un- 
manly to be polite, will not only give better satisfaction 
to the customers but they will show the right attitude 
toward the business of their employer. If they appre- 
ciate the importance of being polite to customers and 
considerate of their property, they will bear the same 
relations to their employer’s interests. 


Politeness, courtesy and the other graces smooth 
the way we have to travel. Impoliteness, discourtesy 
and lack of the little things that make one’s dealings 
with his neighbors pleasanter make things harder for 
everybody. Apply the principle to a moving job. Here 
is a rough, uncouth workman who stirs up the resent- 
ment of the customer the minute he speaks to her. 
When he makes a slip, if he drops a plate or loses a 
caster off a sofa, the already offended customer im- 
mediately puts in a claim for damages. If the packer 
gets her good will at the outset by gentlemanly bearing 
and by an evident disposition to do things as she wants 
them done, she 1s bound to be much more lenient when 
an accident happens, as happen they will sometimes. 


Most of the dealings of the mover’s men are with the 
women of the houses to which they go. Women appre- 
ciate courtesy more than men; they expect it more and 
they resent discourtesy all the more positively. And 
when they talk to their friends of a rough lot of men 
they don’t confine themselves to things as they actually 
are. You never heard a woman say: “The movers 
were rather careless and scratched up some of my fur- 
niture.’ No indeed. What they say is: “They were 
the roughest lot of men I ever SAW IN MY LIFE. 
They THREW my things around as though they were 
made of iron. They scratched up every piece they 
took hold of and took great HUNKS out of things.” 
Any head of a moving business can testify to the truth 
of this. 

But the same rule will work the other way. “They 
were the nicest lot of men I ever SAW, my dear. They 
were just as careful with my things as I could be my- 
self and they didn’t swear or beat their horses, not 
once. I almost want to move again so I can have 
somebody polite to me once more.” Now it may be 
that women discount each other’s statements, because 
they most always speak in superlatives. This may be 
true about the nice things that are said, but a knock, in 
the hands of the gentle fair sex, is made bigger the 
farther it travels. This is not malicious; just human 
nature, which has not been held down as in men by 
bumping up against hard corners out in the world. 


These are some of the reasons why the employer of 
men to go out and handle the chattels of other people 
should do their best to get men who will represent 
them fairly. You can tell a good deal about the aver- 
age applicant for a job by his appearance when he asks 
for work. The chronic grouch makes a sorry attempt 
to look like something else when he puts a smile on. 
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You can spot him in a minute. But the good natured 
man, the man who can meet people and make a favor- 
able impression on them, can be spotted, if in no other 
way, by the impression on the man he asks for work. 
They may go from the home of the city’s most exclu- 
sive woman to the home of her washerwoman, but good 
manners will do the same amount of good in either 
case. 

Personality is a great thing to have when it is a 
pleasing personality. Many men have risen to high 
places with nothing behind it to back it up. And what 
it will do in any other walk-in life it will do in the 
houeshold goods moving business. It is essential, of 
course, that the head of the concern treat trade with 
courtesy, or else he would drive it away before he got 
it. And after he has got the business it is still essen- 
tial, and if he would hold it, that his employees treat 
his customers with the same consideration. 

There are some things an employer cannot regulate 
about his men’s affairs. But he can select them. He 
does not have to employ a man if it is evident that he 1s 
averse to soap and water and if the nose detects the 
need of them. He does not have to employ a crabbed 
man in order to get his work done. There are plenty 
of good ones if he will keep on looking for them. Or 
he can often do a good deal in the way of improving 
his men’s manners by setting a good example in his 
dealings with them. It would be better to discharge a 
man than to browbeat him and send him off on a job in 
such a state of mind that he would surely be surly 
when he encountered the woman from whom the em- 
ployer had taken an order. 

Of course there is no demand for the man who 
hustles furniture out of a house into a moving van or 
who crates it against a railroad journey to be a society 
dandy. If he went into a house to bow and scrape and 
act as if he were paying a social call he would be less 
welcome than if he went in with a grouch, and be a 
fool besides. Nor does he need to be subservient. He 
is no menial. He has been employed to call, remove a 
certain nummer of pieces from a house, load them on a 
wagon and deliver them at a given place. He is ex- 
pected to go straight about his business, but to show 
the right kind of a spirit in his work and in his dealings 
with the person he is working for. 

It is to his interest to. If he displeases his em- 
ployer’s customers, his employer will lose business and 
he will then be looking for a job. The proposition, 
therefore, is important both to him and to his em- 
ployer and the employer who gets that angle on the 
case and proceeds accordingly stands to prosper. In 
any business the good will of the trade for it is of great 
importance; in none is it more important than in those 
whose representatives have to go into people’s houses 
to perform their work. And to get and hold such good 
will a courteous demeanor on the part of its repre- 
sentatives will do as much as superior service. 



































Trucking Concerns Nearly Swamped 


Worcester, Mass., trucking concerns report there 
never was in the history of the city such a season as 
this for the big business among them. The principal 
feature of the vast quantities of products that they are 
handling is railroad freight, incoming and outgoing. 
Much of this consists of the heavier classifications, 
such as raw materials in heavy bulk and machinery of 
all descriptions. Next in importance is the transfer of 
tremendous quantities of merchandise to the stores. 


While there has not been a great deal the last 2 
months in the general furniture line, as compard with 
other seasons of the year, there is an unprecedented 
movement of pianos, which the piano dealers say is 
simply due to the fact that they have had the best 2 
months’ business that they have known for many 
years. The enormous business that the trucking 
concerns are swamped with, demonstrates the great 
volume of traffic on the steam railroads, according to 
Josiah B. Shattuck, of the Worcester Trucking Co., 
Foster and Commercial streets, and shows the in- 
crease of general prosperity. 


Worcester manufacturers and merchants in every 
branch of trade say that the record sales of pianos, 
among the chief luxuries of the average household, are 
a sure sign that the people are already enjoying the 
fruits of better times. [Earning more and earning 
steadily, with scarcely an idle man in the city, unless 
it is he who wouldn’t work, anyway, because he 
doesn’t want to, the populace is spending freely, and 
also banking a snug surplus, after meeting the ordin- 
ary living expenses, which is shown in the deposits of 
savings banks as well as increased business in the 
stores and among the life insurance and accident 
companies, a merchant said yesterday. There seems 
to be a general feeling also, he added, that when spring 
weather really arrives, there will be considerable ac- 
tivity in the real estate field and that as summer ap- 
proaches this will show a big increase. 


All these and other considerations such as the 
larger amounts of wages earned by the workers of 
Worcester, many having been granted increases, 
others profiting from all day and night operations and 
pay for overtime, are reflected in the heavy transporta- 
tion by trucks, horsedrawn and motors, according to 
Mr. Shattuck and heads of the other big concerns. 
Several of them have been unable to handle the big 
business with their own outfits exclusively, and have 
called for help from others. In this connection many 
Walker Ice Co. teams have been utilized to aid the 
regular trucking companies of the city as well as to 
carry on its own traffic in this line which has been 
rather extensive the last few years in the winter and 
spring seasons, especially when snowstorms like those 


of the last fortnight or so have either tied up or greatly 
hindered the motor driven carriers in operation. 


The trolley express has shown a sudden increase of 
receipts since the new year came in. The regular ex- 
press companies, Adams and American, also are doing 
a heavy business. So is the parcel post. 

Some of these conditions have been induced partly: 
by the unprecedented congestion of freight on the 
steam railroads and because of delays anticipated 
therein many shippers of packages ordinarily satisfied 
with freight schedules have resorted to the trolley ex- 
press, steam railroad express and parcel post to insure 
quicker delivery than is obtainable otherwise just now. 


The freight congestion problem has become so 
serious at Boston that last week the freighthouses were 
thrown open for business for the first Sunday work in 
many years and Worcester trucking contractors say 
that if traffic keeps on increasing as it has of late the 
Worcester freighthouses may be asked to open and 
make a 7 day week, at least to enable the teams to 
take freight away, but not necessarily to receive any. 


The principal Worcester concerns are doing a lot 
of night work, sometimes until after midnight hauling 
and delivering freight from cars that are set for them 
at designated spur tracks on the various roads entering 
the city, but remote from the plants to which the 
freight is delivered. Mr. Shattuck’s concern was thus 
engaged to a large extent the last two weeks, deliver- 
ing carloads of fresh white paper in team lots to The 
Telegram. 

There were large consignments teamed at night to 
the plants of the United States Envelope Co. Other 
heavy deliveries have been made after regular hours to 
several machinery manufacturing plants. Mr. Shat- 
tuck’s company is operating 27 big trucks, employing 
more than 50 horses steadily and they could use more 
if they were obtainable with the necessary manpower 
and labor which is very scarce in the business now, 
The Worcester Co., Charles W. King & Son, 10 Hou- 
chin avenue; George J. Wilmot & Son, 94 School 
street; Davis Bros., rear 161 Main street, Bay State 
Co., 94 Franklin street; Leno Co., 543 Main street; 
James J. Donlan, 16 Houghton street; Curtis Bros., 40 
Central street; Irwin & Dodge, 83 Merrick street; Geo. 
A. Peterson, Jr., Pleasant and Newbury streets and FE. 
M. Hammond, 63 Dewey street, are among the con- 
cerns that are the busiest 1n the city in the transporta- 
tion of machinery, heavy merchandise safes and the 
like. George J. Wilmot & Son, Davis Bros., and some 
of the others including the J]. B. Brooks Co., 554 Main 
street, managed by FE. Raymond Rockwood, do the 
larger percentage of the light furniture and piano mov- 
ing of the city and county. | 
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“We have never known the like of the last two 
months in the piano moving business,” said the head 
of the Wilmot firm, yesterday. “Fourteen horses and 
four autos have been kept busy and an extra strain has 
been necessary on the horses because of the difficulty 
of operating the autos while snow is heavy on the 
ground. Manager Rockwood of the Brooks Co. said: 
“We are practically unable to keep up with all the 
business that is coming our way this week, owing to 
the stormy weather and the inability to use our auto 
trucks, which, when the roads are good, make quick 
work of a moving job especially in the piano line. We 
have eight horse-drawn trucks constantly on the jump, 
and hope with clearing weather we will be able to 
catch up in a week or so.” 

Davis Bros. report they are using 18 horses stead- 
ily, with drivers and helpers, and so doing a lot of the 
transportation of merchandise freight to the various 
stores, as well as a large percentage of the furniture 
and piano moving of the city. 

Charles W. King & Son are keeping 10 teams busy 
in the merchandise and machinery freight lines, while 
Curtis Bros. have eight heavy draft horses in com- 
mission steadily in the same lines of business. The 
Bay State Co. operates three motor trucks and 15 
horses, and John J. Donlan has four teams engaged in 
the machinery and safe moving industry. 

“It certainly would be a fine thing for the trucking 
business if the freight houses could be opened to them 
all day Sundays as well as week days, for a few weeks 
at least,” said the head of the Bay State Co. “Each 
Monday morning they are a sight to startle the av- 
erage man, with immense quantities of products of all 
descriptions piled up awaiting either places in cars to 
send out of the city, or delivery to concerns in the city 
by the trucking companies. Of course a large number 
of Worcester manufacturers have their own trucks, 
many motor-driven, and when the roads are favorable 
they move goods quickly, but this winter they have 
had to let out a lot of this business to firms with horse- 
drawn trucks, because motor trucks have experienced 
many unfavorable days owing to stormy weather and 
heavy falls of snow.” 

The Walker Ice Co. has a dozen teams and trucks 
engaged in various lines of transportation, some haul- 
ing machinery and other heavy freightloads, some util- 
ized for the lighter merchandise brought into the city 
for the stores, and a couple in other lines. They are 
frequently called upon to help out some of the regular 
trucking contract firms. 

“While business is the best we have ever had, the 
trucking companies feel the upward trend of prices in 
every branch of industry,” said one contractor. “The 
higher price demanded for gasoline, double that of last 
year, is naturally a big item in the increased cost of 
operating motor trucks. Then as to horses it costs 
$750 to $800 to get a good pair that will stand up under 
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the strain of our business nowadays, whereas before 
the war one could buy them for $100 to $200 less, and 
in some cases cheaper. ‘Fodder has risen sharply in 
price. Hay is costing $23 to $24 a ton, whereas be- 
fore the war it was around $17 or $18 for second qual- 
ity the kind that is considered good enough for the 
heavy draft horse. Oats are on the rise steadily. The 
fodder situation has been affected greatly by the em- 
bargo on exports from Canada. 

“Perhaps there will be a cheaper horse market the 
coming summer because it is announced that Great 
Britain and its allies have concluded to buy no more 
in this country or Canada. It is said that the armies 
have enough for the operations now contemplated. 
People interested in horses probably will derive con- 
siderable satisfaction from the announcement also that 
only about 10 per cent of those shipped across the 
ocean since the war began have been killed or de- 
stroyed as a result of the war. 


Why Horses Are Not Shod. 
By Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President of the 
Massachusetts the Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals. 


Society for 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is sharply criticised for not com- 
pelling all horse owners to keep their horses sharply 
caulked. 

My first answer to this deliverance is that owners 
of horses who know tell me that the Horse Shoers’ 
Union has adopted a rule which ought to be thorough- 
ly understood by the public. Ifa horse throws a shoe 
and the driver stops at a union shop and asks to have it 
reset, if it is a union shoe the blacksmith will set it for 
25 cents; if it is not a union shoe he will not set it at 
all, and the only thing that he will do is to put on a 
new shoe for 75 cents. One can readily see that on 
our hard pavements this may often mean a severely 
bruised and injured foot when the driver in charge 
hesitates to assume the responsibility of the extra ex- 
pense, while probably he has just as good a shoe in his 
hand as the union shoe the blacksmith insists in put- 
ting on at three times the regular cost. 

The second answer is that it would need a force of 
agents as numerous as our present, police force to keep 
track of all the horses in Boston with smooth shoes. 

And in the third place, on the kinds of pavements 
now so largely laid in our cities there are many times 
when no shoe, no matter how sharp the calk, will give 
the horse a foooting. These pavements also will fre- 
quently so dull the calks in a few hours, so poor is the 
iron commonly used, that a horse shod in the morning 
is in trouble before night. Continual reshoeing is not 
only bad for the foot, but in the rush of work and amid 
the demands of his customers, the team owner finds it 
is almost impossible at times to keep his horses sharp- 
ly shod, even leaving out of consideration the expense 
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in money and time of repeated visits to the blacksmith 
shop. 

Everyone of us naturally and rightly takes the part, 
first, of the unfortunate horse, slipping, straining, fall- 
ing, on the worst forms of pavement on which he has 
ever been asked to work, but the owner of the horse 
also deserves some consideration where he means to 
do the best he can. No one has anything but condem- 
nation for the man who willingly and knowingly forces 
his horses to work with shoes which he has not tried 
to have in as suitable condition as possible. That 
man, where the Society can find him, it does not hesi- 
tate to compel to be just to his horse. 

We are greatly pleased to know of the humane in- 
terest taken in horses by the Horse Shoers’ Unions, and 
trust their own rules will be so changed as to enable 
them to put this interest in practice—The Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


A Carbon Copy is Better Evidence Than a 
Letter-Press Copy. 


I would be obliged for your advice on carbon and 
letter-press copies of letters. Is a carbon copy of a 
letter sent out better evidence for use in court than 
a press copy of the original letter bound in a book, 
each letter bearing a consecutive number? Ifso, why? 
Have there been any court decisions on this, and, if so, 
which method has been upheld?—H. F., New York 
City. 

The courts generally hold that when any question 
arises concerning the previous existence and the con- 
tents of a letter, and the original cannot be produced, 
a carbon copy of it is better evidence than a letter- 
press copy. In fact, a letter-press copy is generally 
regarded by the courts as simply a “copy,” while a car- 
bon copy is commonly called a* “duplicate original,” 
having as good standing in court, by way of evidence, 
as any other of the documents made at the same time 
and by the same process. Any one of these “copies,” 
whether it is that which stood nearest the operator’s 
hand or not, may be introduced in evidence without 
any explanation as to the whereabouts of the others. 

A letter-press copy, being a copy in fact and not 
an original, is not the best evidence, but is only sec- 
ondary. It cannot be introduced in evidence at all 
until the person seeking to introduce it has accounted 
for the absence of the original and has given a satis- 
factory explanation of his inability to produce it and 
introduce it in evidence. This is in accordance with 
the decisions of a large number of courts. Among re- 
cent cases holding that a letter-press copy is not, an 
original but is truly a copy, which cannot be presented 
in evidence unless the absence of the original 1s duly 
accounted for and the evidence is forthcoming to 
show why the original cannot be produced, are 39 Tex. 
Civ. App., 96; 50 Neb., 129; 128 Wis., 177. An early 
New York case is 44 N. Y., 166. 
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Likewise there are a good many decisions (but per- 
haps not so many as in the other case) which hold 
that a carbon “copy” is a “duplicate original,” that is, 
that one of such papers is as much an original as 
another, and that any one of several documents struck 
off at the same time by this process may be introduced 
in evidence as the original document. A few of these 
cases are 24 Barb, (N. Y.), 404; 118 Mo. App., 392, 
and 104 Va., 97. The latter case is an authority for 
both propositions, in the course of its decision the 
same impression of type as the original and at the 
same time (but not a letter-press copy) may be re- 
garded as a duplicate original and may be introduced 
in evidence without notice to the opposite party to 
produce the other.” 


Removal of Warehoused Goods. 

New York March 23, 1916.—For the past six months 
we have been storing enormous quantities of bonded 
merchandise in a certain warehouse in this city, and 
have just received the following notification from 
them: “Please take notice that our lease of the build- 
ing known as ————, about expiring, makes it neces- 
sary that all merchandise therein be removed to some 
other bonded warehouse on or before April 15, 1916. 
Should any merchandise remain in store after that 
date, the United States Government will remove and 
store same in some other bonded warehouse for ac- 
count of the depositor, subject to charges.” 

Our reason for storing these goods in bond was that 
we did not expect a demand for same for at least a year, 
and, as the United States Government allows three 
years before duties are to be paid, we consider that it 
was the duty of the warehouse men to notify us when 
we originally started to store these goods that their 
lease expired on April 15, 1916. In view of the above, 
should not the warehouse people stand the charges of 
carting and labor incurred by transferring the goods to 
another bonded warehouse? | 

Have not the warehouse people practically acknowl- 
edged their responsibility when they offered to transfer 
these goods to one of their free stores without cost to 
us?—D. 

If these warehousemen are willing to transfer the 
goods free of expense to one of their free warehouses, 
we can see no reason why they should decline to re- 
move them, equally free of charge, to another bonded 
warehouse. If they decline to do so, however, we know 
of no remedy within reach of the owner of the goods. 


—Journal of Commerce. 


New York Warehousemen to Meet at 
Asbury Park. 

The New York Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has endorsed Asbury Park, N. ]., as its meeting 
place this summer. ‘The gathering will be held on 
July 7th to 10th at the New Monterey Hotel in North 
Asbury. Quite an elaborate program, similar to that 
followed at the meetings of the Illinois Association 
is being mapped out, and the members are looking 
forward to an exceptionally fine time on the Jersey 


coast. 








Reviving Mississippi River Freight Traffic 


A preliminary to making Minneapolis the marine traffic 
gateway to the Northwest, the city council and interested 
business men of the city met in the large auditorium of the 
city hall recently to hear something about terminals from George 
H. Davis of New Orleans, recognized as a harbor expert. Mr. 
Davis hails from the other terminal of the Mississippi river 
route where millions of dollars have been spent by Louisiana and 
New Orleans to provide proper facilities for the transfer or 
storage of commodities for several continents. New Orleans 
will be prepared when river traffic is revived and Mr. Davis 
has been called here to tell how they are doing it down there. 

The renewal of agitation for river and harbor development is 
made by A. L. Crocker of Minneapolis, chairman of the Minne- 
sota Waterways commission; James C. Andrews, of Minneapolis, 
and J. W. Cooper of St. Paul. Mayor Nye, Platt B. Walker, 
president of the Council, and John Ryan, chairman of the 
Council Committee on Navigation, and F. W. Cappelen, city 
engineer, are all behind the movement. 

Mr. Crocker, the state waterway commissioner, who combines 
a wide engineering and business experience, is father of a plan 
ultimately to be projected for making Minneapolis a real river 
terminal. The completion in the spring of the lack and dam near 
Fort Snelling, of the retaining wall below the Washington avenue 
bridge, and the deepening of the channel, are not all the things 
necessary to establishing river commerce between Minneapolis 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Several boat lines have been acquired but Minneapolis and 
St. Paul are lacking what New Orleans and intervening cities 
already have began to provide for, terminal facilities. 

Letters from business men in St. Louis and New Orleans show 
what is being done there and Mr. Crocker has a plan for similar 
development in Minneapolis. There is not enough room on the 
river flats for harbor facilities, such as warehouses, hoisting 
machines and spur tracks to the railroads and so Mr. Crocker 
proposes that the city be encircled with a municipal belt line. 


Education as Well 


“In order further to encourage her industrial development, 
New Orleans soon will build and operate a vocational school for 
the training of skilled labor. For this purpose the city has 
$1,000,000 in real money in the bank. Each angle of this de- 
velopment work has been preceded by the most careful and 
expert investigation of the economies possible brought into play. 
Before one ounce of concrete had been placed in the great cotton 
warehouse, now in operation, we know, almost to the fraction of 
a cent, just what permanent economies that warehouse would 
hold over any facilities any other port could install—just what 
the value of the navigable river, for the first time served by a 
boatside warehouse, would be, and to what relative extent the 
economies developed, through the attraction of surplus money, 
would permanently draw commerce to New Orleans. 

“Best of all, by special act of legislature, we have removed all 
of these facilities out of the reach of politics through the creation 
of a civil service board, whose membership is made up of men 
selected by the commercial exchanges. The Municipal Belt 
railroad also is operated by a board, a majority of which, by 
law, is named by the Commercial exchange. 

“The men who conceived the system under which New Or- 
leans’ facilities are being developed foresaw the necessity for 
scientific economy in the handling of Mississippi valley com- 
merce. ‘The war in Europe has hastened the day of that neces- 
sity by at least a generation. In other words, no matter whether 
the Teutons or the Allies dictate the terms of peace, the whole 
commercial world in the future must work along Germany’s 
lines of scientific trade economy. : 

“In all its endeavors in this respect New Orleans has realized 


that it has a very important trade function to perform for the 
entire Mississippi valley and its facilities are being provided for 
the benefit of Chicago, Davenport, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City and Memphis, 
as much as for New Orleans herself. Ship lines connecting up 
the valley gateway with the west coast of North America, with 
the Orient, and with the east coast of South America, are badly 
needed. New Orleans now enjoys excellent connection with 
Central America, parts of South America and Europe. In the 
work of getting more ships, New Orleans has asked the valley to 
help, the valley in whose interests such ships will open up many 
new markets—to help by routing all its import and export 
freight by way of New Orleans so that commerce necessary to 
attract new ship lines will always be available.” . 


Plan Pronounced Feasible 


The line could be constructed through territory where land is 
comparatively cheap and at points along the belt line the neces- 
sary warehouses could be erected. He would then run connect- 
ing lines from the belt line to the various railroads. The belt 
line would be connected by an inclined railway with the harbor 
and docks. 

Engineers have pronounced Mr. Crocker’s plan feasible and 
essential to a proper development of the city as a river naviga- 
tion terminal. 

“The enormous area fed by Minneapolis, larger than Germany 
and France, cannot prosper under existing railroad rates, and 
Minneapolis must use both the river and the lakes for transporta- 
tion,” said Mr. Crocker. 


Fast Pace Is Set 


New Orleans has already set a fast pace for Minneapolis to 
follow in the campaign to veer world trade up the Mississippi 
river. That city and the state of Louisiana have spent millions 
of dollars to equip the port properly to exercise the function of 
gateway for the Mississippi valley and the prospects of trade 
with Central and South America and even Europe and Asia by 
the all-water route are opened up in an alluring vista of business 
opportunity. 

The need of terminals is set forth in a letter received recently 
by Mr. Crocker from James C. Andrews, in which the writer 
says: “If the Mississippi river had a channel ten feet deep and 
was literally lined with barges of 5,000 tons capacity, both the 
river and barges would be utterly useless so far as the trans- 
porting of our products is concerned unless we had adequate 
handling facilities at Minneapolis for the loading of our products 
onto boats. This means terminals. 

“If our friends, the jobbers in St. Paul, should buy their fall 
supply of sugar, coffee, molasses and spices at the port of New 
Orleans and have them loaded on 1,000-ton barges and these 
barges could come up to St. Paul in a six-foot channel free from 
obstructions and find, on arriving at St. Paul, no method of 
unloading their freight other than running the nose of the barge 
into the river bank, they would find all their profit wiped out 
before they had landed their goods in their warehouses. This 
means terminals. 


Cost of Unloading 


“If the Minneapolis flour mills, implement houses, sash and 
door factories and jobbers make sales to their customers in Red 
Wing, Winona, La Crosse, Davenport, St. Louis and all inter- 
mediate points, and we had fine terminal facilities in this city for 
the shipping of same over the river route and first-class steel 
barges to load them in and a six-foot unobstructed channel to 
float them, none of these goods could be delivered without equally 
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good facilities at each of the customers’ locations, as the expense ° 


of unloading would cost more than the interior competitors of 
Minneapolis could deliver the same goods for to the same points 
by rail. This means terminals. 

“From any standpoint that river navigation may be viewed, 
whether for shipper or receiver, and at every point on the river, 
there is but one conclusion that can be reached, namely the 
absolute necessity for adequate and economically operated 
terminals at each and every point.” 

What St. Louis is doing in preparation for the utilization of the 
river for navigation is described in a letter received by Mr. 
Crocker from J. E. Smith, a leading business man of that city. 
Mr. Smith says: “It gives me great pleasure to advise you that 
the prospects for the revival of our river traffic never were more 
favorable. In December the city appropriated $285,000 for 
the construction of a concrete dock at North Market street. 

‘The plans for this dock provide for connection with the muni- 
cipal tracks, which extend along the river front for approxi- 
mately twenty-two miles, and when all arrangements are com- 
pleted, connect with all the railroads of St. Louis, and, when the 
municipal bridge is completed, with the railroads on the east 
bank of the river. This will give us facilities for the interchange 
of river and rail traffic and facilitate the handling of carload 
trafic to and from industries on the track, regardless of their 
proximity to the river and provide the means of easy and econ- 
omic handling of shipments moved by drayage. 


New Dock Planned 


“The plans of this municipal dock are completed and have 
been accepted by the city, and, I understand the construction 
will begin at once. It is anticipated that all these facilities will 
be available to the fullest extent by the spring of 1917. In the 
meantime the Board of Public Service will ask for an appro- 
priation of $15,000 to be used in constructing and equipping a 
temporary dock to be used during the coming year while the 
$285,000 municipal dock at the foot of the North Market street 
is being built. 

“This temporary dock, undoubtedly, will be located at some 
point south, probably in the vicinity of the west approach to the 
municipal bridge. Thus you will see we are making substantial 
progress along lines which, we believe, will stimulate river 
traffic and attract modern boat facilities to our service.” 

The elaborate preparations under way in New Orleans to fit 
itself as the gateway and outlet of Mississippi valley commerce 
are described in a letter from Walter Parker, general manager 
of the New Orleans Association of Commerce. Telling how New 
Orleans has set the pace for other cities in the valley in the matter 
of river navigation development, Mr. Parker says: 

“Spurred on by the plans in the course of realization in the 
Upper Mississippi valley, looking toward a co-ordination of 
river-rail transportation, New Orleans energetically is fitting 
herself to perform her functions as the Gateway of the Valley. 
Long before most cities of the valley had dreamed that the 
Mississippi river was destined again to become a formidable 
factor in the nation’s commerce, New Orleans set herself to work 
preparing for the day. 

People Back Project 

“Armed with the necessary finances, and backed by the sup- 
port of the people, the state of Louisiana adopted a plan that 
already has demonstrated New Orleans’ ability to uphold her 
end. The terminal facilities at New Orleans to-day are more 
than adequate for the commerce that is handled from above, 
but believing that a new era is about to set in, her people are 
going ahead with port improvements. 

“Tt does not require the vision of an altruist to see that the 
time is not far distant, when through sheer force of self-protection 
the Mississippi will again form the most important link in the 
shipping facilities of great states contiguous to it. The change 
wrought by the completion of the Panama canal, the imperative 
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necessity to get on an even footing with the coast cities, has 
imbued the cities of the valley with a determination to take ad- 
vantage of their God-given right. 


Not A Speculation 


“With a harbor front extending forty miles, which can be 
doubled whenever the necessity arises; modern docks, ware- 
houses, a public belt railroad serving all properties on the river 
front, and an industrial canal connecting the Mississippi river 
with Lake Pontchartrain, a distance of five miles, New Orleans 
will offer terminal and shipping facilities approached in point of 
efficiency and completeness by no other city in the world. 

““A considerable amount of the $100,000,000 estimated for 
the purpose of making New Orleans the fully equipped valley 
gateway, already has been expended. But more is available 
as the exigencies of the moment require it. The return on thé 
money that has been invested already is apparent, and there is 
nothing of the speculative connected with the expenditure of 
vast sums to equip the port of New Orleans. 

“The cotton terminals just completed and now in operation 
at New Orleans, were built by the state of Louisiana at a cost of 
$3,500,000. ‘Their construction is in line with the desire mani- 
fest to equip the port with the highest type of warehouses and 
terminal facilities for the handling of bulk and package com- 
modities. 

“Another great public utility is in the process of realization. 
This is the 1,220,000 bushel grain elevator now being built on 
the river front by the state of Louisiana through the medium of 
the board of commissioners of the port of New Orleans. Its 
plan of operation will be similar to that of the cotton terminals. 


Trade From Mexico 


“Through the enterprise and business sagacity of her banks, 
New Orleans has become the point of receipt for the sisal crop 
grown in the Peninsular states of Mexico. By virtue of a 
$10,000,000 loan contract entered into between the New Orleans 
bankers and the Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen 
of Yucatan, Mexico, New Orleans captured the bulk of imports 
values annually at $100,000,000. 

“Tn order to reduce the burden on commerce as much as human 
ingenuity can, the port of New Orleans will provide for other 
commodities received from Central and South America. The 
coffee receipts at New Orleans are of such proportions as to 
require modern storage facilities. The new trade economy 
that has developed in the Mississippi valley has left a problem 
for solution. It is believed that low cost handling and storing 
at ship, boat and railroad side, together with low cost money 
and insurance, will make New Orleans supreme. 


Roads Seek Greater Pier Storage Rates. 

Increase in the storage rates at New York City 
on carload freight after 35 days, with a view to forc- 
ing shippers to remove their consignments more 
quickly, is urged in a brief filed by the trunk line 
railroads with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The argument is presented by R. W. Barrett and John 
M. Sternhagen for the carriers. The preparation of 
formal briefs by the railroads and by Charles J. Aus- 
tin, manager of the Bureau of Trade and Transporta- 
tion of the Produce Exchange, follows a public hear- 
ing before Examiner Haggerty of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission here on March 13 and 14, Mr. 
Austin has until April 29 to file his brief in answer 
to the carriers. 

Under & recent ruling of the Commission the free 
time was reduced from 10 to 5 days on domestic 
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freight and from 30 to 15 days on export freight. 
After the expiration of the free time the charge was 
changed from one cent per 100 pounds for each 10 
days to one-half cent per 100 pounds for each period 
of 5 days until six such periods had elapsed. Under 
the new tariffs proposed by the railroads, which have 
been suspended by the Commission pending decision 
in the present controversy, subsequent to the expira- 
tion of the 35 and 45 days on domestic and export 
freight, respectively, the charge would be increased 
to one cent per 100 pounds for each of the next six 
periods of 5 days each, and thereafter to 2 cents per 
100 pounds for each 5 day period. 

The railroads contend that this increase would in- 
duce shippers to remove their freight promptly and 
thus relieve congestion at pier warehouses. ‘They 
deny that the purpose of the extra charges is to pro- 
duce revenues for the carriers. Instances are cited 
from the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which it was pointed out that the function 
of the rail lines is to furnish transportation and not 
warehousing. 

It is the contention of Mr. Austin, for the ship- 
pers of flour, that the railroads themselves began the 
policy of granting warehouse facilities, that as a re- 
sult of this private warehouses have retired from busi- 
ness or have maintained high charges despite the rail- 
roads, and that the railroads are now morally obliged 
to provide the same services they have given for years. 

The brief quotes from a letter written by C. C. 
McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, in 
support of the proposed increases. Mr. McCain said: 

“Tt will be noted that the foregoing (new scale of 
rates) allows a period of 35 days at a nominal charge 
of one-half cent per 100 pounds for each 5 day period 
after the free time. ‘This is regarded as a liberal pro- 
vision affording all time which should be reasonably 
asked for by shippers to dispose of their shipments. 
If, after the expiration of this time, the shippers for 
commercial or other reasons elect to avail of the rail- 
road warehouses for holding their freight awaiting 
more favorable market or other commercial condi- 
tions, it is felt that the railroads are entitled to more 
adequate charges, especially as the holding of such 
freight operates to exclude or impede the handling of 
other traffic through the same terminals. It is, how- 
ever, not the purpose in proposing these ascending 
storage charges to secure revenue therefrom, but the 
schedule is arranged primarily with a view to ex- 
pediting the earlier removal of the freight from ware- 
houses by shippers. 

“At this time, when all terminal facilities are in great 
demand, it is felt that any regulation which will relieve 
the carriers from the burden of holding freight on 
storage, to the exclusion of other freight under current 
movement, should be established. It is submitted that 
in this instance the period allowed at the nominal 
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charge is ample for all commercial requirements and 
that the ascending charges thereafter should prevail.” 

A statement is submitted showing that of all the 
freight held in railroad pier warehouses on a typical 
day in the early part of 1916 (8,056 carloads), 35 per 
cent (2,821 carloads) were held more than 35 days. Of 
the domestic freight (1,457 carloads) over 29 per cent 
(427 carloads) were held over 35 days. Of the domes- 
tic flour (604 carloads) over 28 per cent (174 carloads) 
were held over 35 days. 

This estimate covers only freight which arrived at 
the pier warehouses and for which no disposition or- 
ders were received from consignees, according to the 
brief. There was also a large amount of freight which 
on the same dates was held 1n cars awaiting unloading 
because it was impracticable to place it within carriers’ 
pier warehouses. 

The railroads assert that the testimony submitted 
by the flour interests as to the history of warehousing 
in New York is wholly irrelevant, without admitting 
or denying the facts charged. Even if it were true that 
the carriers established the practice of storing flour 
without charge years ago, the exercise of such a privi- 
lege by consignees at that time does not prevent the 
railroads from withdrawing the practice now states 
the brief. 

The counsel for the railroads ask that the Com- 
mission vacate its suspension of the proposed tariffs. 


A Carrier Is Bound By the Interstate 
Commerce. 

Editor, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE :—We hand 
you an arrival notice, and would ask you if the rail- 
road was justified in storing these goods on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, when we had removed a part of them 
the previous day and had three trucks on the pier on 
the 9th to remove the balance. We invite your special 
attention to.the rubber stamp relating to the removal 
of the property.—I. S., New York City. 

The carrier in this case appears to have acted as 
to care and storage of the goods strictly in accordance 
with its tariff and conditions of carriage as published 
and filed with the Interstate and State Commerce 
Commissions. To act in this matter contrary to such 
tariff and conditions would have been an illegal act 
on the carrier’s part. 

Proves That You Do Not Work At All. 

In the year there are only 3605 days; you work only 
eight hours a day; therefore there are 16 hours a day 
in which you do not work. This amounts to 244 days 
a year, leaving 121 days. There are 52 Sundays, leav- 
ing 69 days; you work only a half day on Saturday, 
amounting to 26 days, leaving 43 days. One hour 
each day for lunch making 16, leaving 27 days. You 
take two weeks vacation with pay, amounting to 14 
days, leaving 13 days. There are 12 legal holidays, 
leaving one day, and you are sick at, least one day out 
of the year. Vherefore you do not work at all.—l[Em- 
ployer’s Indemnity Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Corporate Insurance in Mutual Company. 


Editor, TRANSFER and SToRAGE :—Referring to your 
March, 1916, issue, page 29, we note an article headed 
“Corporate Insurance in a Mutual Company.” This 
article is reprinted from the “Bulletin of the Amert- 
can Warehousemen’s Association,’ and announces as 
good law a principle which has been long since over- 
thrown by well-grounded decisions. 

This matter has received attention at our hands be- 
fore, and in order to correct the false impression that 
the answer of the “Bulletin” creates, we hand you 
herewith a brief on the “Ultra Vires” question, as it 


has come to be called. 

This brief is the work of Charles M. Howell, an 
attorney of the Kansas City Bar, whose specialty is 
insurance; in fact, Mr. Howell devotes his time solely 
to insurance law. He is the attorney for the American 
Reciprocal Insurance Association, and in view of the 
fact that reciprocal insurance and mutual insurance 
have so many points in common the brief, as Mr. 


Howell states therein, applies to both propositions. 
H. S. TRIMBLE, 


Employers’ Indemnity Exchange. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Ultra Vires Question. 


The right of business corporations to protect them- 
selves from loss through the medium of mutual or co- 
operative forms of insurance has been questioned in 
years past, most frequently, perhaps, by those who for 
competitive reasons have a pecuniary interest in raising 
the objection, but sometimes by those who have been 
misinformed as to the adjudication being directly upon 
this subject. The objection in question is what ts 
commonly styled the “ultra vires” question. Of recent 
years the whole matter has been so exhaustively dis- 
cussed and the objection so completely exploded that 
it is no longer seriously urged. 

This term has unfortunately been employed in the 
law of corporations in many senses, and therefrom 
arises much confusion incident to a proper application 
of the ultra vires doctrine in the laws of the different 
states concerning corporations. It is correctly defined 
as follows: 

“Acts which are outside the objects for which 
the corporation was created as defined by the law 
of its organization, and therefore beyond the pow- 
ers conferred upon it by the Legislature. This ts 
the proper use of the term, and its employment in 
any other sense simply occasions confusion. This 
is its technical meaning.” 


American & English Enc. of Law. 
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It may be stated, as a general rule, that the charter 
of a corporation, read in connection with the general 
laws applicable thereto, is the true measure of its 
power, and a transaction manifestly beyond these 
powers is “ultra vires’; yet whatever under the char- 
ter and under the laws reasonably construed may fairly 
be considered as incidental to the purposes for which 
the corporation was created is not to be taken as pro- 
hibited, but is as much granted as that which is ex- 
pressed. 

Thomas v. West Jersey Ry. Co., 101 U.S., Z1. 

Pittsburg R. R. Co. v. Keokuk Bridge Co., 131 
U. 5 Seo. 

Green Bay R. R. Co. v. Union Steamboat Co., 
107 U.S., 100. 

Attorney General v. Great Eastern R. R. Co., 5 
App. Cas., 473. 

Jacksonville R. R. Co. v. Hooper, 160 U. S., 514. 


If the act is one which is lawful in itself, and not 
otherwise prohibited, is done for the purpose of serv- 
ing corporate ends, and is reasonably tributary to the 
promotion of those ends in a substantial and not in a 
remote ani fanciful sense, it may fairly be considered 
within charter powers. 

Steinway v. Steinway, 17 Mis. (N. Y.), 47. 

It has been held that it is not “ultra vires” of a 
manufacturing corporation to protect itself from loss 
by fire by becoming a member of a mutual company. 

St. Paul Trust Co. v. Wompach Manufacturing 

_ Co., 50 Minn., 93; 52 N. W., 274. 

The opinion in that case is so instructive that it is 
set out at length, as follows: 

“The only question in this case is, can a manu- 
facturing corporation organized under the laws of 
this state take insurance on its property in a cor- 
poration organized under laws, 1881, Ch. 91, being 
‘An act authorizing the formation of Millers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Companies,’ so 
that its premium note given on such insurance 
may be enforced. The only provision of statute 
claimed to be a prohibition of such insurance is 
the clause in Genl. Stat. 1878, Ch. 34, Sec. 122: 
‘That it shall not be lawful for said corporation 
to direct its operations or appropriate its funds to 
any other purpose than that specified in the arti- 
cles of incorporation.” How money paid on a note 
given for insurance of its property is directing its 
operations or appropriating its funds to any other 
than the purpose of its organization is not ap- 
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parent. But it is urged that by the terms of Chap- 
ter 91, Section 12, the persons insured 1n a corpo- 
ration organized under it become and during the 
continuance of their insurance are members of the 
corporation, and that this, in the case of a corpo- 
ration for manufacturing purposes, is to direct its 
operations and appropriate its funds for the pur- 
pose other than that of its organization within the 
meaning of said section 122, and is therefore pro- 
hibited. If that could be held in any case where 
the becoming sub modo a member of another cor- 
poration is merely an incident to doing what any 
corporation has the power to do, to-wit: Insuring 
its property, it cannot be so held of a manufac- 
turing corporation when the provisions of section 
122 and the provisions of Chapter 91, are con- 
strued together. By the terms of the latter act 
any person engaged in the business of milling or 
manufacturing may join with others in forming 
a mutual insurance company, and any person may 
insure therein upon any mill, manufactory, ele- 
vator or the contents or products thereof. The 
act does not in terms make any distinction 
between natural and artificial persons; and as 
there can be no reason why the latter class con- 
stituting so large a proportion of those engaged 
in milling and manufacturing business should 
be excluded from the advantages and benefits 
which the legislature as we must presume sup- 
posed might be derived from such a law as Chap- 
ter 91, we cannot assume that any such distinction 
was intended. So that, if any act enabling a man- 
ufacturing corporation to effect insurance on the 
mutual plan was required, Chapter 91 may be 
taken as such enabling act.” 

Reciprocal or interinsurance is a form of co-opera- 
tive insurance which is analagous to mutual insurance, 
the essential principle of both being the same; namely. 
protetcion at actual cost. The indemnity from fire 
loss which business corporations provide for them- 
selves by the interchange of reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance contracts with individuals, partnerships or other 
corporations is not “ultra vires” of such corporations. 

Isaac H. Blanchard Co. v. F. B. Hamblin, 162 

Mo. App., 242; 144 S. W., 880. 

The court in that case says. 

“What we have just said answers the conten- 
tion of defendant to the effect that these contracts 
of mdemnity were void because many of the mem- 
bers of the Exchange were private business corpo- 
rations, and, therefore, had no power to engage 
in the insurance business. They did have the 
right to make contracts protecting themselves 
against loss by fire and under the view that these 
were merely contracts of inter-indemnity we per- 
ceive no good ground on which it might be said 
that they were ultra vires a private business cor- 
poration.” 


Vol. XV., No. 5. 


In the case of Stone Receiver v. Traction Co., 4 
Ohio, Nisi Prius, N. S., page 107, the Court says: 

“Corporations of Ohio are expressly authorized 
to do all needful acts in carrying into effect the 
objects for which they are created, and accord- 
ingly they may become members or stockholders 
of a mutual insurance company or corporation for 
the purpose of their own protection, and the con- 
tract so entered into is not ultra vires, but valid, 
the general rule against incorporated companies 
purchasing shares in other companies notwith- 
standing.” 

The above are the only cases bearing directly upon 
the subject. 

The Attorneys General of the States of Texas and 
Kentucky have in the past two years rendered well- 
considered opinions, both holding that it is not “ultra 
vires” of business corporations of their respective 
states to protect themselves through the medium of 
co-operative forms of insurance. It would appear from 
the foregoing that there 1s no longer any serious ques- 
tion as to the right of business corporations in this 
regard. 





Goods on Van Destroyed by Fire. 


Editor, TRANSFER and STORAGE :—One of our mov- 
ing vans, fully loaded, was destroyed by fire on March 
31. The driver had just started away from a house 
with the load when great volumes of smoke came roll- 
ing out from the interior of the wagon, and the vehicle 
and contents were in full blaze when the fire apparatus 
arrived. Matches in a drawer of a table among the 
furniture being moved are supposed to have rubbed 
together and caused the blaze. 

We would be glad to hear from other storage com- 
panies who have had like experiences, and as to what 
difficulties arose with the owner of the goods, and also 
as to what the warehousemen’s liability is in such 
cases. 

MATHEWS STORAGE Co., 
W. R. MATHEWS, Secretary. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


The Haugh & Keenan Storge and Transfer Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., had a similar case some time 
ago. The contents of the van were entirely destroyed, 
and the owner claimed a valuation on them of $5,500. 
As Haugh & Keenan had no means of proving a lesser 
value, the court gave the owners of the goods judgment 
for the full amount of $5,500, which Haugh & Keenan 
had to pay. 

Van owners are common carriers, and as such are 
responsible for goods in their possession, just as the 
railroads are responsible. There are three ways of 
preventing losses such as this, aside from care to see 
that no matches are allowed to go into the load. One 
is by inserting a limited liability clause in the moving 
contract, which states that, the value of the goods is a 
certain amount and that the mover is not to be held 
liable over that amount. Goods of higher valuation 
may be charged a higher rate, as is done by the rail- 
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roads and express companies. This, of course, only 
limits the liability to a minimum, as most of your cus- 
tomers would take the minimum valuation. 

Another way is by carrying fire extinguishers on 
every van, and the third is by taking out a special in- 
surance policy on goods on vans in transit. Such poli- 
cies are gotten out by an insurance company for which 
Rudolf Geberth, 45 Broadway, New York City, is the 
agent.—H. T. L. 


Rates for Flour and Feed Storage. 

Editor, TRANSFER and StoraGE:—Please advise us 
the usual charge per ton on storing feed in carload lots. 
We have been charging 75 cents per ton on sack feed 
and $1 per ton on hay. This week a car of more than 
25 tons of flour and feed was turned over to us. 

LyYNCH’S TRANSFER AND STORAGE Co., 
R. C. Lyncu, Manager. 

Shinnston, W. Va. 

As the Ameri’an Warehousemen’s Association’s 
booklet, “The Storage Rate Guide,” is now out of print, 
the only authority we have for information of this 
kind is the warehouse tariff issued by the Chicago mer- 
chandise storage warehousemen. This tariff gives the 
rates filed with the Public Utilities Commission of IIl- 
inois. The rates given for feed in bags are 35 cents per 
month for storage and 20 cents per month per ton for 
labor, making a total of 55 cents per month per ton. 

The rates for flour in bags are as follows: 

Labor Storage 


Bags, 24) |bs....... iY 344 
Bags, 49 iIbs....... 34 1 
Bags, 98 Ibs....... 1 2 


I 
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Bags, 140 Ibs....... 1% 

We would not say that these Chicago rates are the 

usual rates. The merchandise warehousemen of Chi- 

cago were prepared for the supervision of the Public 

Utilities Commission, and set the best possible rates. 

However, your rates seem to have been even higher.— 
MH. T. L. 


A Safe Deposit Company Is Liable Only For 
Negligence. 

New York April 8, 1916.—In some cases, we believe, 
employees of safe deposit companies are in possessiou 
of keys to the boxes. If an employee should use such 
a key, and by that means or by any other should gain 
access to a box and rob it, would the company be liable 
for the amount so lost ?—D. W. 

A safe deposit company is bound to exercise very 
great care in selecting its employees. It must not accept 
one concerning whose honesty there is any doubt, and 
it must not continue a person in its employ after it has 
any reasonable ground upon which to question his 
honesty. This is the full extent of the company’s re- 
sponsibility. It is not liable for the criminal acts of 
employees. If one of the latter should steal a cus- 
tomer’s property the company could be held, if at all, 
only for loss by negligence. Its negligence, if there 
were any, would consist of the fact that it had accepted 
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the employee without sufficient inquiry, in the first 
place, or that facts had since come to light sufficient to 
raise a doubt as to the employee’s integrity, and that 
these facts were known to the company or would have 
been known to it if it had used a reasonable degree of 
care in looking after the interests of its customers. If 
negligence cannot ‘be established in one or the other of 
these two ways, the company cannot be held liable for 
the results of the employee’s dishonesty. The com- 
pany is not an insurer of the safety of the valuables in 
its vaults—Journal of Commerce. 


Niles Car Company to Make Motor Trucks. 


The Niles Car & Manufacturing Co., Niles, O., will 
shortly announce their entry into the motor vehicle 
business as manufacturers of trucks. This company is 
well and favorably known all over the United States, 
having been manufacturers of large interurban electric 
and other types of passenger railway cars for over 15 
years. They operate an immense factory at Niles, O., 
a large portion of which will be given over to the motor 
truck business. Their plant is easy of access from both 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cleveland, O., being less than 2 
hours’ run from either of the aforementioned cities. 

For the present year the company will manufacture 
two models, being designed to carry from three-quar- 
ters to one ton and from two to two and one-half tons 
along the same general lines, being the motor under 
bonnet type with approximately 85 per cent live load 
on rear axle. The light truck will be equipped with 
pneumatic tires on demountable rims, and the large 
truck on solid rubber tires. Both models will be worm 
driven, the Timken David-Brown worm being em- 
ployed. Front axle is Timken. Standard on both jobs 
among the principal units will be found, three point 
suspended Continental Motors, Borg & Beck dry plate 
disc clutch, Covert transmission, Eisemann Water- 
proof magneto with fixed ignition, Stromberg car- 
buretor, Fedders honey comb radiators, Blood Bros. 
Universal joints with tubular drive shaft, heavy artil- 
lery type wood wheels, etc. 

The company has surrounded itself with men well 
known in the motor truck business and having many 
years experience in their various lines. Service sta- 
tions will be opened and maintained in all the more im- 
portant cities where the company’s sales will be con- 
centrated. The company’s sales policy will be the 
“Direct to User” plan, no agents or dealers will be 
appointed, but a complete sales organization will be 
maintained direct from the factory. District sales 
managers will be located in the more important cities, 
so that all the benefits of the “agents” or “Dealers” 
plan will beat the service of the prospective purchaser 
for direct purchase or for advice on operation, etc. 
The company will carry complete stocks of parts and 
the facilities for their application at all their service 


stations. 








News From Everywhere Briefly Told 





ALBANY, N. Y. 





Security Storage & Warehouse 
Company 








Storage Buildings, Fireproof and Non-Fireproof; | 
buildings to let with direct track connections, suit- | 
able for any purpose; local branches; manufacturing | 
plants; teaming, transfer and storage. 


Correspondence solicited 


| 
| 


James G. Perkins, Mgr , P. O. Box 118 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Cathcart Transfer & Storage Co. | 


Moves, Stores, Packs, Ships 
Household Goods Exclusively 


Office and Warehouse 
6-8 Madison Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





35 Years Established 
T. G. BUCKLEY CO. 
Furniture and Piano Movers 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 








Fireproof Storage 


Office and Warehouse, 690 Dudley St. 





Winter Hill Storehouse 


Storing, packing and shipping 
household goods and merchandise 


176 WALNUT ST., SOMERVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 


STORAGE, TRANSFER 
AND FORWARDING 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 
Carting, Packing, Storage 


Office, 47 W. Swan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 


Transferring Car Loads a Specialty 





'business of the Weston Transfer Co. of 
that 


signed the workmen’s compensation law 


places the administration of the state in- 
surance fund 


'and designates a board of three persons 
to be appointed by the governor to ad- 


J. F. Carver, Wasco, Cal., has sold his | 
transfer business to F. Gibson of that | 


} 
| 
' 


city. 

Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co., | 
Springfield, Ill., has filed a voluntary pe-| 
tition in bankruptcy. The Sangamon | 
Loan & Trust Co. has been appointed | 
receiver. The assets of the company are | 
given as $15,600 and the liabilities as | 
$12,178.40. The officers of the firm are. 
Edward Anderson, president and man- | 
ager; C. H. Streiff, secretary and treas- | 
urer, and Thomas Lawrence, assistant | 
manager. It is said that new capital is | 
already assured and that the business | 


'will be able to continue. 


Traphagen Storage Warehouse Co., | 
Newburgh, N. Y., has taken ove’ the 





‘ity. 
Governor Stanley of Kentucky has 


in that state. This compensation law 


in the hands of a board 
elected by contributors and provides for 
insurance in stock companies as_ well, 


minister the law. 

Norristown, Pa., team owners have 
raised the price of team rent from $3.00 
per day to $4.00 per day for singles. 
Erie, Pa., team owners have raised the 
price of teams and wagons from $5.00 
to $6.00 and $7.00 per day. 


Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., makers of fire-doors, ventilators, 
metal roofing, and fire prevention mate- 
rials generally as well as the Evans 
tractor truck and the Hele-Shaw grease 
cups and clutches, celebrated their fif- 
tieth anniversary recently. The company 
has moved its general offices and ware- 
house to a large modern office and ware- 
Washington avenue, 
Twenty-first 


house building on 
between Twentieth 
streets, Philadelphia. 


and 


Electric Vehicle Association of Amer- 
ica, originally formed to extend the use 
of electric trucks in the United States, 
has been consolidated with the National 
Electric Light Association. 


Model Storage Warehouses, Newark, 
N. J., have very kindly sent TRANSFER and 
STORAGE a copy of “The Newarker” in 
which is given facts regarding Newark 





CANTON, O. 





Cummins Storage Company 
310 East Ninth Street 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery 
General Offices. 38 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati 





Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 


and Automobiles. 


Reduced Freight Rates to and from all principal 
points west. 


OFFICES 
General Office: 203 So. Dearborn St., 
Woolworth Building. New York 
Old Colony Building, Boston 
Eliicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Trust Building, Cincinnati 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Pacific Building, San Francisco 

Alaska Building, Seattle 


Chicago 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 











which is celebrating its 250th anniver- 
sary this year. 

Suggesting a slogan for C. A. Berge- 
ler, who is in the moving business at 
Waukeshaw, Wisc., would be easy. 





How would “If you want your goods 


“STACEY FIRST” 


for 
STORAGE, HAULING, 
PACKING, SHIPPING 


Fireproof and Non-Fireproo! 
Buildings 


Service Guaranteed 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Wm. Stacey Storage Co. 


2333-39 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





CLARKSBURG, WEST VA. 





Central Storage Company 
STORAGE, PACKING, SHIPPING 


Special facilities for distributing car lots 
Mdse. to Central part of West Virginia 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF 
STORAGE CO. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE 


5 MODERN WAREHOUSES vs 
15 AUTOMOBILE MOVING VANS 


Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Cleveland, Ohio 








“The NEAL” 


7208-16 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Modern Fireproof Buildings © 
Service Complete 
Carload Consignments Solicited 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & 
STORAGE CO. 
Fireproof Storage Warehouses on Track 


Storage, Distributing, Hauling, 
Pool Cars, Auto Storage 


Handle Merchandise and Household Goods 


Best Service, Correspondence Solicited 


DENVER, COL. 

















THE WEICKER 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office, 1017 Seventeenth Street 


New Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 


General Offices - - - - - = - Union Station 


EL PASO, TEX. 








WESTERN TRANSFER 
& STORAGE COMPANY 
518 SAN FRANCISCO ST. 

Forwarders and Distributers—Trucking of al! kinds— 


Distribution Cars a _ specialty. Warehouse 
on Track 


ERIE, PA. 








The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, Storage, 
Carting and Parcel Delivery 


Warehouse Siding, switching to al) lines 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Brown Trucking Company 


MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 


125 West Columbia Street 


transferred, 
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see a burglar. He works 
while you sleep,” do? 

Haugh & Keenan Storage & Transfer 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa., is distributing re- 
prints from ‘World Carriers,” London, 
England, the British transfer and storage 
of the booklet “Stories 


recently gotten out by Haugh 


monthly, of 
Storage” 
& Keenan. 

Stanton Transfer & Storage Co., 223 
W. Seventeenth street, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
White Transfer & Storage Co., 14 No. 
Sixth street, Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Federal 
Warehouse Co., Oak and Adams streets, 


Peoria, Ill.; Peel & Co., 623 Second 
street, Portsmouth, Ohio: Hamman 
Bros., 335 E. Prairie street, Decatur, II1.; 


C, A. Ward Fireproof Storage, 300 Col- 
lege street, Can.; Parkersburg 
Transfer & Storage Co., 103 Ann street, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Tulsa Ball 
Transfer Co., 105 N. Boulder ave., Tulsa, 
Okla., and Jno. E. Withers & 
Storage, Seventh street and Avenue F, 
Fla., of the 
Furniture As- 


‘Toronto, 
Red 
Transfer 


Miami, are new members 


Illinois Warehousemen’s 
sociation. 


Suffolk Storage Warehouse Co., Bos- 


ton, Mass., has gotten out a ‘humorous 
folder on one aspect of the household 
goods storage business. 


E. C. Tibbitts has just completed his 
nineteenth year as advertising manager 


for the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 


-an exceptional record. 


H, 


on 


Charles 


placed 


Warehouse. 
president, 


Atlantic 
©’Connor, 
record plans for a seven story, brick and 
concrete building to 
erected on a plot 161 by 150 feet on the 
north side of One Hundred and Forty- 
first street east of Southern Boulevard 
in the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. The will cost about 
$160,000. 

Charles J. O’Reilly of the Thomas 
O’Reilly Sons Storage Warehouse Co. 
has purchased the seven story fireproof 


has 


warehouse be 


building 


storage warehouse on the southwest cor- 
ner of One Hundred and Seventy-third 
street and the Southern Boulevard, in 
the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. The structure, which covers a plot 
77 by 100 feet, was held at $125,000. 

Lyon Storage & Warehouse Co., 
Oakland, Cal., has petitioned for permis- 
sion to change its name to the Lyon 
Fireproof Warehouse Co. on the ground 
that the principal business of the concern 
is storing goods and that moving them 
is only incidental. Plans for increasing 
its warehouse facilities are announced by 
the company in its petition. 


Sunshine Storage Warehouse Co., 
New York City, has leased the five-story 
warehouse at the corner of Bristow 


street and Prospect avenue for 10 years 


at a rental of $42,000. 
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FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company 
265-7 West Fifteenth Street 


Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved 


Handling ‘‘Pool’”’ Cars a Specialty 





HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Bill Brothers Company 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, Furni- 

ture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

with separate apartments for Household Goods and 
Railroad Siding for Carload Shipments 





HELENA, MONT. 





Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse 


HANDLING ‘“*POOL’’ CARS A_ SPECIALTY 


Trackage Facilities 





HOUSTON, TEX. 





WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





W. K. MORSE 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street 





MANSFIELD, O. 





COTTER 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 
Company 


GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Cameron 
Transfer & Storage Company 
420 Second Ave. So. 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, Trans- 
ferring and Forwarding Merchandise and 
Household Goods 


Fireproof Storage 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 





Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 


Office, 32 Wellington Street 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car load, 
steamship importations and heavy merchandise. 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 


| improving 





B. B. GARDNER, °° "otter ” 
fireproof building at 1666 Highland ave- 
| nue. 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 
PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 


Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE 


space. 





NEW YORK CITY 





Julius Kindermann & Sons 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Storage for Household Effects, 
Automobiles, Etc. 


1360-62 Webster Ave., near 170th Street 





The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 


Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and Long Island R. R. 


Main Office, P. R. R. Pier 1 N. R. 





Metropolitan Fire Proof 
Storage Warehouse Company 
39-41 West Sixty-Sixth Street 


STORAGE, CARTAGE, PACKING 





4 Morgan & Brother 
( Storage Warehouses 
Motor Vans 
¢ ¢©> 230-236 West 47th Street 
"4 B8Ligue? New York City 





West End Storage Warehouse 
202-210 West Eighty-Ninth Street 


Moving, Packing and Shipping, Storage 
Warehouse and Silver Vaults 


NEW YORK CITY: 


OIL CITY, PA. 








Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
COMPANY 


STORAGE AND PACKING 


will hold a large moving van. 
way goods are taken direct to the floor | 


Oil agency. 
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| A. A. Adamy, who has been in the) 
trucking and transfer business in Buffalo 
for sometime has incorporated his busi- | 
ness under the name of A. A. Adamy, 


Inc., with a capital of $20,000. 


Hollywood Auto Transfer & Storage 


'Co., 1724 Cahuenga avenue, Hollywood, | 


Cal., is adding another story to its fire- 


proof storage building to care for in-| 
creased business. 


Pioneer Transfer Co., Yuma, Ariz., is 
its offices and facilities in 
order to take care of increased business. 

Hollywood Fireproof Storage Co., 


Hollywood, Cal., has moved into its new 


The new structure is entirely steel 
and concrete, is three stories high and 
contains 20,000 square feet of floor 
The company have installed the 


largest freight elevator in the city. It 


on which they are to be stored, an extra 
handling thus being elimianted. H. H. 


Christie is president of the company, W. 


S. Turner is vice-president and C. E. 
Toberman is secretary and _ treasurer. 
in Ws 
Angeles Storage Co., is manager. 

William Sitton and Forest Winslow 
have purchased the Yellow’ Transfer 
Line at Greenfield, Ind. 


Frazier M. Dolbeer, head of the F. C. 
| Linde-Hamilton Co., storage warehouse ; 
-concern of New York City died at his 


home in Brooklyn on March 30. 
William C. Hart has purchased a trans- 
fer business at Plainsville, Conn. 
Hamilton Transfer Co. has moved into 
its new offices at 248 Oliver street, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. . 
C. M. Milliner has purchaser the West- 
cott Transfer Co. business at Caldwell. 


Idaho. The property purchased _ in- 
cludes the Caldwell warehouse, the 
transfer business and the Continental 


Mr. Miller is also manager 
of the Milliner Transfer Co., at Caldwell. 


Team Owners’ Association, of Taco- 
ma., Wash., has filed articles of incor- 
poration. The trustees are J. W. Garvin, 
J. H. Wehrhan and C. R. Kellogg. 

McCrary Transfer Co. and the A. N. 
Earle Transfer Co., Waco, Tex., have 
consolidated under the name of the W. 
G. McCrary Transfer & Storage Co. 
The new company will make a specialty 
of moving, packing and storing house- 
hold goods. 

Ware Transfer & Storage Co., Des 
Moines, la., which has been in business 
in that city for sometime has incorpora- 
ted for $10,000. 

Buckles Transfer & Storage Co., Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., has petitioned the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Illinois for 
permission to issue $10,000 of ts capital 


In this_ 


Matson, formerly with the Los) 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Parkersburg Transfer & 
Storage Co. 
101-113 ANN STREET 
Distributing and Forwarding Agents 
Track in Building 





PHILADELPHIA 





CITIZENS’ EXPRESS COMPANY 
Theo. Gabrylewitz 
Drayman—Shipper—Distributor 
HEAVY HAULING 


Parcel Delivery Auto Delivery 
31 North Sixth Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company 


Center and Euclid, East End 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HOEVELER 
Warehouse Company 


Movers and Storers 


4073-4075 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 





MURDOCH 
Storage & Transfer Co. 
Successor to 
W. A. Hoeveler Storage Company 


Office and Warehouses 


546 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





EXPRESS aaa 


9 
J. ONEIL, TORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing 


Handling, Transferring and 
Forwarding Goods 








UNION STORAGE CO., 


Liberty and Second Avenue 
GENERAL, COLD AND _.BONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRING AND FORWARDING 





Weber Express & Storage Co. 
4620 Henry Street 


GENERAL 
HAULING 


Moving, Packing and Storing 
of Furniture and Pianos 
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PORTLAND, ME. 





Chase Transfer Company 
General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
Company, Grand Trunk Railway 


Special Attention to Carload Consignment 





PORTLAND, ORE. 





Northwestern Transfer Co. 


64 and 66 Front Street 


GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to ‘‘Pool’’ Cars 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Central Storage Warehouse 


STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTING 
PACKING, CARTING, SHIPPING 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of,carload freight 


Depots: 
St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, II. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 





METROPOLITAN STORAGE 
COMPANY 


Storage for Household Goods 
and Merchandise 


Carload Consignments Solicited 





The GGG Hame Fastener 


Guaranteed 





_$4.00 Per Dozen, Delivered 
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stock and for a certificate of convenience ; approximating $50,000. The property 


iand necessity to operate a storage ware-| has a frontage of 95 feet and a depth of 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 








at $16,000. 


‘of the company are said to be worth 


‘about $28,000, it is reported.—Rad. 


house business in Edwardsville. 159 feet, extending from East Wilson 
Norwood Transfer Co., Norwood,| street to the C. M. & St. Paul railroad 
Ohio, has purchased the Norwood|/tracks. The general contract for the 
Garage at Madison avenue and Mont-/|improvement of the property has been 
gomery Road and will operate its busi-|let to the Ferro Concrete Construction 
ness from that address in future. Co. and excavation work has begun. 
Columbia Transfer Co., Grand Rapids,; The improvement will cost approxi- 
Mich., has been dissolved. The assets! mately $150,000. 
Security Storage Co., Washington, D. 


‘about $15,000 and the debts amount to C., has distributed the cabinets contain- 


ing card index catalogues of warehouse- 

Allegheny County Team & Motor! men handling household goods holding 
Truck Owners’ Association, Pittsburgh,| membership in the various associations. 
Pa., held its annual banquet at the Fort | Hogan Transfer & Storage Co., In- 
Pitt Hotel on Saturday, April 29. | dianapolis, Ind., has been purchased by 

Lester Storage & Cartage Co., Toron- Harry C. Schroeder, formerly of Miller 
to, Canada, got out a clever card labelled |& Co., investment brokers, and will be 
“Prospectus, One Wheeled Motor Vehi- |operated by Mr. Schroeder in future, ac- 
cle” mailed from Toronto to reach the | cording to newspaper dispatches from 
friends of the Lester company on | Indianapolis. The Hogan company was 
April 1. established in 1892 by William J. Hogan 

Eighteen horses were burned to death | and developed by him. The same lines 
in a fire that destroyed the barns of the| o¢ service and the same attention to de- 
Welch Transfer Line at Council Bluffs, | tai as has distinguished the Hogan 
la.. on March 31. The loss is estimated ‘company for years will form a part of the 
| business code of the new owner. The 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co. plant at! Hogan company does a general transfer 

















Front and Berk streets, Kensington, Pa., | business, with particular attention to 
'was damaged by fire to the extent of | heavy hauling and rigging. Orders have 


. 


| Cal. 





} 
} 


'ronto, Can., have been elected to mem- 


If your dealer won't supply you we will, but prefer to | 


have you ask your dealer first. 


‘“‘The G G G”’ is stamped on every Fastener 


GGG Metal Stamping Co. 


Warren, Pa. 


| furniture warehouse, 41 by 31 feet to) 
'cost $5,000, on Wilson street, New Brit- 


(ain, Conn. 


$15,000 on April 6. The warehouse was | peen placed for motor trucks and it is 


filled with hay, straw and several hund- | expected that within a chest thes of 


ted bags of wool and cotton. | horse drawn equipment will be sup- 


Lawton Storage & Transfer Co., | planted by motor vehicles. Charles 
Lawton, Okla., lost its barn through fre Parsons will continue in charge of the 
on March 24, Five horses were killed | transfer business and William Parsons 
by the fire. | will supervise the rigging. 

Atkins & Co. furniture movers of) 

Cambridge, Mass., lost two horses and | 
an automobile truck in a fire that dam- | 
aged their barn at 203 Erie street on 
March 30. | 

Eight horses lost their lives in the, 
most spectacular fire that New York) 
City has seen in sometime, when the | 





Warehouse and 
Van Supplies 


stable and storage house of the Penn-| 


sylvania Storage & Warehouse Co. 519 Furniture and Piano Mov- 
West Thirty-eighth street were de-|]| ers Equipment, Wagon, 
stroyed on April 20. Six persons, three | Van and Auto Truck Covers 
of them firemen, were overcome by | 
smoke. The loss is between $25,000 and | 
$50,000. | 

D. S. Hayes has purchased the Kast. 
& Chaves’ dray business at Chowchilla, | 


> 


Furniture 
Loading Pads 


Piano Moving Covers, Piano 

Dust Covers, Piano Hoists, 

Hoisting Belts, Surcingle Belts, 
Piano Dollys, Etc. 


Geisinger & Schaefer have applied for | 
a permit to build a two-story brick | 


M. Rawlinson, Ltd., cartage agents and | 


warehousemen of 610 Yonge street, To- 
Write for Prices Telephone Main 2691 


Manufactured by 


F.F. HOPKINS MFG. CO. 
6647S. Halsted St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


bership in the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. | 

Union Transfer & Storage Co., Mad-| 
ison, Wis., has taken title to property on | 
ast Wilson street for a consideration | 
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PARTMENT OF TRADE AnD 
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Oeportunities For TRANSFER- 








Another Service 


Until further notice, all For Sale, 
Help Wanted, Positions Wanted and 
other similar advertisements, not 
exceeding forty words, will be pub- 
lished in three successive issues with- 
out charge. This offer applies only to 
individuals and firms actually en- 
gaged in the transfer and storage 
business who are paid subscribers of 
TRANSFER and STORAGE. We reserve 
the right to reject any advertisement. 
Advertisements may be worded so 
that replies go direct to advertisers 
or through our office. If answers are 
to come through our office kindly 
enclose 10 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of postage on replies forwarded 
to you. 














FOR SALE 





Moving van—3-way hitch, in first class 
condition. Just painted, ready to be lettered. 
Address Box 108 P, TRANSFER and STORAGE. 

Mar.—3t 





General Storage and Mercantile Building, 
at half the actual cost of building and busi- 
ness; doing fine business. Building equipped 
with Automatic Sprinklers of four systems. 
Insurance rate 25 cents on the $100 per year. 
Reason for selling, poor health. Have made 





money enough to retire from _ business. 
Address C. S. Co., care TRANSFER and 
STORAGE. Mar.—3t 





FOR SALE: Several horse-drawn buses 
that will seat from twelve to eighty people. 
In first class condition. Will sell at a sacrifice. 
Savage & Allers, 1202 Race St., Baltimore, 
Md. Apr.—3t 





FOR SALE: Controlling interest in long- 
established transfer and teaming business. In- 
corporated. City of 40,000. Business averages 
$4,000 per month. Work 40 to 50 horses, two 
motor trucks. Owner wishes to retire. Price, 
$25,000.00 cash. Address box 109P, TRANSFER 
and StoraGe, 35-37 West 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Apr.—3t 





FOR SALE: Four moving vans, 
three-way hitch, bodies 5 feet wide, 15 
feet long, 7 feet high, bodies could be ad- 
justed to motor truck chassis, all in A-] 
condition. Timken roller bearing axles. 
Roller fifth wheel. Will sell cheap. Ad- 
dress Donaldson Transfer and Storage 
Co., 840 West North Ave., North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. May—3t 





FOR SALE: Transfer and Fuel busi- 
ness in one of the best towns in Western 
Washington. Equipment consists of 
horse-drawn and motor vehicles. Good 
reasons for selling. Will require an in- 
vestment of $12,000 to $15,000, part cash, 


Will bear inspection. Address I. T., 
Transfer and Storage, 35-37 West 39th 
St., New York. May—3t 





FOR SALE: Storage and trucking 
business in live Connecticut city. Own 
our own storage buildings and stables. 
Use 15 horse drawn vans, wagons, etc. 
Good line of mercantile storage as well 
as household’ goods. Address 30x 
11OB, care Transfer and Storage, 35-37 
West 39th St., New York City. 

May—3t 





FOR SALE: Several large moving vans, at 
present in use of this company, are offered at 
a reasonable price—singly or together—with 
or without horses and harness. Fidelity Stge., 
Packing & Mov. Co., 1721 Morgan St., St. 
Louis, Mo. May—3t 








Canves Goods 
Covers of All Kinds 


LOADING PADS 


Twine and Rope 
Get Our Prices 


WM. A. IDEN CO. 


564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 








WANTED 





One to ten two-horse bob sleds, three to 
eight tons capacity, must be sound and in first- 
class condition. A. Brazos & Sons, Inc., 6 
Oak St., Middletown, Conn. Mar.—3t 





INVESTMENT—$2,000.00 to $5,000.00 
(with services) wanted to increase working 
capital of an established well-paying furni- 
ture storage, moving, hauling and shipping 
businessin large city, state of Maryland. In- 
vestor to become officer and director of com- 
pany. Address Box 107 B, care TRANSFER 
and STORAGE. Mar.—3t 





MANAGER~Brainy, wide-awake and long- 
experienced young business man, at present 
managing large storage company in eastern 
states, open for engagement shortly as man- 
ager of warehouse company, or allied business, 
or in similar position where initiative and 
executive ability of a high order are required. 
Highest credentials. Address Manager, Box 
106 J, Transrerand StoracGe, 35-37 W. 39th) 
St., New York, N. Y. Apr.—3t) 


} 





WANTED: Young man who has had 
sales experience and can devote his time 
to soliciting warehouse insurance among 
the larger warehouses throughout the 
United States. Must be acquainted with 





warehousemen. Excellent chance for 
advancement. Employers Indemnity 
Exchange, Commerce Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. May—2t 

WANTED: Sober, steady, married 
man, experienced in details of carpet. 


and rug cleansing, and furniture storage 
business, stable,—for combined position 
of foreman and shipping. Also wanted—| 
Bookkeeper with same experience. Ad-| 
dress S. H., Transfer and Storage, 35-37 
West 39th St., New York City. May—3t 





‘Two men delivered 17 pianos 
in one day with this truck. 


} 





W. T. SLEIGHT MFG. CO. 


303 Wulsin Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 








The 


BROAD HEEL FIBER SHOE \W 
PREVENTS SLIPPING ON ALL \\i 


Economy 
Shoes 
if! KINDS OF PAVEMENTS 
Meili \ LASTS LONGER THAN RUBBER-! [MME 
7 LESS 


So named because ADS ano COST 
they cost lessthanrub- \} 
ber filled shoes and last 
longer. Fit hot or cold. 
While horses shod with 
rubber padsand rubber 
filled shoes were fall- 
ing right and left dur- 
ing the sleet of Decem- 
ber, 1915, on Market 
Street, Philadelphia, wood block pavements, those shod 
with the broad heel fiber shoe went along as if on a dirt 
road. This isa fact attested to by the drivers of the 
horses. How does that strike you ? 






Patented. 


Send for further information. 


JOHN H. WIESTNER, Mfegr. 
3554-56 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A low-cost and high- 

cfficiency solution for 

every hauling problem 

is offered by the com- 

plete line of Jeffery 

trucks — consisting of 

the new Rapid-Service Wagon, the 
new All-Purpose Truck, and the 
world-famous Jeffery Quad, the 
truck that drives, brakes and steers 
on all four wheels. 


The Jeffery Rapid-Service Wagon — 


A fast going, easy- -riding, economical delivery 
wagon, maximum capacity 1500 pounds—re- 
markably = on the get- od peng Ati 
starting an lighting—high tension magneto 
ignition —35x 4% » pneumatic tires. Chassis com- 
plete—including driver’s seat, hood and wind- 
shield —$900. Equipped with Jeffery- built panel 
body as in Shostralien. $1000; with Jeffery- 
built express body—$995. 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 1500 POUNDS 


The Jeffery All-Purpose Truck— 


Equipped with M.&S. Locking Differentials 
which puts the fail power of the motor into 
both rear wheels or into one of them in case 
the other cannot get traction. This gives this 
truck a big advantage over other rear-drive 
trucks in nogeSenes muddy or sandy roads 
and in climbing hills. Maximum capacity, 3000 
pounds—internal gear drive—e! ‘ectric starting 
andiighting Chassis complete — $1400. 
Equipped with Y dl built stake body, as in 
illustration —3$15 


The Jeffery Quad— 


168 Quads have been shipped for use in Mexico, 
in addition Ms 50 previously owned by the gov- 
ernment. Maximum capacity, 4000 pounds. 
Equipped with M.&S. Locking Differentials and 
with duplex governor, giving great fuel econ- 
omy. It negotiates mud, sand, snow and hills 
impassable to rear-drive trucks. 
3500 have been sent into service in 
years. Chassis complete -— 
Squipped with Jeffery- 
built stake body —$3000. 
For particulars, address 





s B. Jeffery Company 


Maia Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of TRANSFER and STORAGE, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1916. 

« 
Name of Publisher—Transfer and Storage Publishing Corp. 
Post Office Address—35 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Editorand Managing Editor—H. T. Lay, 35 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager—Willis D. Leet, 35 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Owner—Transfer and Storage Pub. Corp., 35 West 39th St., New York, N.Y. 
Stockholder—Willis D. Leet, 35 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholder—H. T. Lay, 35 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholder—M. A. Leet, 461 Ft. Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (There are none.) 


The two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders. if any, contain not only the list of stockholdersand security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as the trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Transfer and Storage Publishing Corporation, 
Willis D. Leet, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1916, 
Notary Public Justin L. Miner. 
New York County No. 119 
Seal) Register N. Y. Co. No. 7114. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1917.) 











Mohun on Warehousemen 


(Second Edition) 


WAREHOUSE LAWS 
AND DECISIONS 


by Barry ACobun 


A Compilation of the Laws of the Several States and Ter- 
ritorial Possessions Pertaining to Warehousemen and the 
Warehousing Business, Containing an Annotated Copy 
of the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act. Analytical Index. 


Published under the auspices of The American 
Warehousemen’s Association 


Sent to any address on receipt of $7.50 














Law. of Draymen, Freight For- 
warders and Warehousemen 


A Compilation of and Commentary on the Laws 
Concerning Draymen, Freight Forwarders and Ware- 
housemen. 


by Gustav H. Bunge 


Sent to any address on receipt of $5.00 








TRANSFER AND STORAGE 
35-37 West 39th Street New York City 

















NEW MACK 
TRUCKS 


Selling Fast 






The new MACK model of 3%, 5% 
and 71% tons capacity is attracting 
great attention. It has many new 
and radical features of truck design. 
The machine has the appearance of 
enormous power and strength, yet its 
weight is light compared with trucks 
in general. 



















INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, 64th Street and West End Ave., N.Y. 







Made in 1—1%—2—3%—54%—7 
ton capacities, and § to 15 ton 
Tractor- Trailers, Worm and 
Chain Drive. 


Among the many new features are radiator in 
the dash with belt-driven blower fan, tuouiar 
radiator made without the use of solder at any of 
its joints—sloping front hood that can be easily 
raised to get at all the working parts of the motor 
—sharp angle steering column and wheel with all 
joints adjustable for wear—sliding cab doors 
to protect the driver from bad weather — multiple 
clutch and double chain drive. 
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+ -—. 2... can we ee ee , 


“~ Beat Competition—Enlarge Your Trade 


“uy Back up your business with the Gramm-Bernstein reputation; 15 years of success 
“Ny making Gramm-Bernstein Trucks. Our trucks insure you the utmost in effi- 
“Cy ciency—dependability and profit. Beat your competitors by making quicker 
“Ny and better deliveries. Your Gramm-Bernstein Truck will pay for itself 
es in nine months by the saving it will bring you over horse-drawn vehicle 

a —— materials. 


GRAMM-BERNSTEIN 


HEAVY-DUTY TRUCKS 


Get the facts about the distinctive Gramm- 
Bernstein features: The trouble-proof transmission 
—found only in the Gramm-Bernstein trucks— 
gears always in mesh—stripping impossible. Worm 
drive—power and strength for great overload— 
simple and sure control—dry disk 
clutch—specially strong spring 
mounting—advance construction 


throughout. | 
. Write for Catalog No. ]4 


Be These trucks are manufactured exclusively by 































=cTUNUEOUUEOUUUOUONOOEOOEUOOHOOOOUOLGEAEOOOOUOGHOOOEOUOOOOOOOOOOEEEOOGOOOOOOUONONUOGOOOOOOOEEUOOOGOOOOOOOUOOUOUUOOOOOOOROOOUUUUOOOOOOEQOOUUUUONOONONUEqOONNHITE 


The 
Wea, GRAMM-BERNSTEIN COMPANY 
3 + 3 ie } Y uP Lima, Ohio 
We Build All Kinds %4 i\ “wy 
Po “U4 
cf Bodies, As Ordered CATT 











ESTABLISHED 1866 


Builders 9 High Grade 
Wagons and Bodies 


Warehouse: 


A place to store goods. 


Insurance: 


TEL EPHONE WEST 


-HEBARD 


STORAGE WARE: HOUSES. Employers Indemnity Exchange: 


A place to store protection. 


OGDEN4®@ WINCHESTER AVES ; 


A place to exchange insurance so 
as to secure perfectly satisfactory 
service ata 25% saving. Wecover 
Liability, Compensation, Automo- 
biles and Teams. Let me know 
what your annual pay-roll is, and 





WAGONS ys. HORSES 


Select the wagon as carefully as you do the horse, and It Is I will tell vou what vou may save. 
a safe supposition that you will choose a K. & L. quality . " 
wagon or van. Why not do it? <A good wagon will out- 
wear a horse. The cost is too important to permit lack of P 
care in making comparison. Compare, get our information, | G. Trimble, Mer. 
get facts from others. We welcome investigation. Our hat Drawer 1088 
is in the ring. Buy the best, that is what we say. Write Kansas City, Mo. 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON COMPANY 


Quincy, Illinois 
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100% 
Horse Power Feed 


ao successful use of ExceLLto Horse F EeEp for all classes 
of horses, in the show ring or at heavy work, at all 
seasons and in all climates, for the last five years, has 
demonstrated clearly that a balanced ration made from 
Nature’s own products and containing the proper propor- 
tions of digestible nutrients is the only real Scientific Feed. 











It is not the chemical analysis of Excetto Horse Freep 
that has put the “Life” and “Vim” in prize winners 
from Madison Square to Frisco, and keeps thousands of 
Draft horses up to 100% efficiency 365 days a year, but 
itis Nature’s Pure Feed elements stored up in the products 
used and which are made free and digestible through our 
Scientific Process of Manufacture. 


Order Excetio Today from your Dealer. 





Satie beat Excello Feed Milling Company 
a secret—will tell in time St. Joseph, Mo. 











H.W.Sellec& Co. 


1000-1016 N. Halsted St. 
Chicago, III. 








9 Styles 


We are independent manufacturers of 
Excelsior Wrappers and high-grade Bass- 
wood Excelsior. 











We have the facili- 
ties to handle your 
business to advan- 
tage, as we manu- 
facture our own 
excelsior, which is 
the highest grade 
made, and we use 
only the best paper 
we can buy. It will 
pay you to get our 
price. Our service is 
incomparable. Try 
us for high - grade 
goods, reasonable 
prices and prompt 
shipments. 





End Trucks 
Sill Trucks 


From $15.00 to $28.00 








THE BILGER PIANO HOIST 
None Better—None Cheaper 


If interested, ask for circular 


SELF LIFTING PIANO TRUCK CO. 
Findlay, Ohio 
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Announcement Motor Trucks 











‘*‘Worm Driven’’ 


“Built to Endure” 
A Copy of this Booklet should be in 


the hands of every prospective truck buyer. 
It explains in non-technical language 
what constitutes a good truck, an un- 
biased criticism of present selling 
methods, and the important subject of 
SerVICe. Write for copy at once. 


NILES MOTOR TRUCKS 


are not sold through Dealers or Agents; 
no middleman is paid a profit at “‘your 
expense.” 


\ We are enabled through the “no dealer” 
plan to build a better truck at a lower 
price than would be otherwise possible. 


Write for Booklet and Other Literature 


PLEASE ADDRESS DEPARTMENT ‘‘A”’ 


BUILT IN TWO SIZES 























N ILES TRUCKS are equipped 


with powerful Continental Three-quarter to one ton ; ; j $1,175.00 to You 


Two tons . , , ‘ ‘ ‘ : 1,875.00 to You 
Prices include seat, but no body, F. O. B. Niles, Ohio 


Motors —Timken David- 
Brown Worm—Timken Bearings 
throughout—Covert Transmission 
—Borg & Beck Clutch—Eisemann 
Magneto—Stromberg Carburetor 
—Flexible Heat-Treated Frame— 
Fedder’s Genuine Honeycomb Ra- 
diator—Gemmer Steering Gear— 
Blood Universal Joints with Tu- 
bular Drive Shaft. Standard Equip- 
ment includes Oil Lamps.Complete 
Prest-O-Lite Outfit with Instant 
| Friction Liters, Reduction Valve, 
' Stewart Odometer, Thunderhorn, 
Fuel Level Indicator, Tool Kit, 
Tool Box, Jack, License Brackets, 
Etc. All parts interchange. 




















Niles Trucks are built by a company with 

fifteen years’ successful manufacturing 

experience behind them to back up their ‘ 

claims of reliability and superior manu- MODEL B 
facturing facilities 4 hes 








THE NILES CAR & MANUFACTURING CO., NILES, OHIO, U.S.A. 


SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 
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Buying Feed for Your Horses Should 
Be More Than an Incident with You— 
It Should Be a Study ‘ 


Are you giving the feed question the thought it deserves ? 





The feed you give your horses must be “fuel” and “oil” both—supplying ample motive power and 
fully replacing the wasting tissues. Grain is an excellent basis but it must be supplemented by other 
feeds that supply the necessary proportions of protein, carbohydrates and fat to balance the grain. 


H.@ S. ALFALFA FEED 


is a scientifically mixed ration which will positively add weight and impart health and strength to your 
horses. Combined with grain it produces an all-nourishing, easily digested feed on which your horses 


are bound to thrive. . 
H.&S. Alfalfa Feed has done wonders for thousands of horses. It will accomplish precisely the same for yours. 


DWIGHT E. HAMLIN 
THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET & A. V.R.R. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















A Saving For Horse Owners 


When shoes stay on— sie | 

When there are no needless shoeing bills— , 

When drivers and horses are kept on the’ Use Sweets ee : 
ais 













Toe Calksthat are welded tothe shoe 


road— ; , ay forming anintegral part, are the safest to 
When hoofs are in prime condition— Se sone Wades "tan Uae eel cae 


across the toe and enable the horse to get the 
best possible grip on the road. This broad, firm 
ee grip enables the horse to pull hisload with confidence. 

—— Sweet’s Toe Calks are made from high grade, tough 
steel and willstand up underth- most severe usage. 
Ask your horseshoer why Sweet’s are the 


ve "9 bestfor your horses. 
ane Sapewes FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 
Nails Are Used— Joliet, Ill. Cambridge, Mass. 4 > 





Hamilton, Ontario. 





How thoroughly have you investigated | 
the question of the calks? Is the saving | 
you think you are making by using ad- } 


then there is a saving for the Horse Owner. aa] 
justable calks real or is it only apparent ? | 





With ‘“‘Capewell”’ nails you get the best, ' , ; 
safest, most durable shoeing possible. That Are you having trouble with your horses 
feet and legs ? Are your horses giving you 
means economy. — sas the pr 9 service day by day and in the Ap 
Insist upon having the best nail in the point of years? How about your list of rvfri 
world at a fair price—not the cheapest accidents ? , 
regardless of quality. Have you made comparative tests on dif- 
The Trade Mark on each nail head—a a kinds of aay oe al = we ask is 
: . that you get at the facts in the matter. 
pattern formed by lines crossing each other Or if you “ haven't time” ask your horse- 
rato That always means — “The shoer what his experience proves. 
apewell. 
. FRANKLIN STEEL WORKS 
Cambridge, Mass. 
The Capewell Horse Nail Co. Joliet, IN. re 








Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails inthe World 
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WAREHOUSE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Are you considering’ new 
quarters to accommodate WER Seco 
the INC TEASE nN Your General Storage Warehouses for Terminal Transfer and 

‘ Storage Co., Mobile, Alabama 
present business? 

















Why not erect that ware- 
house now—let us help you! 
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Merchandise Warehouse for Panama-Pacific Warehouse 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California 











Three distinctive classes of modern, fireproof, reinforced-concrete ware- 
houses designed by us and erected under our supervision. These types 
embody everything from a furniture warehouse to a merchandise ware- 
house with latest handling devices which are great labor savers, to a 
unit of buildings to handle all classes of storage such as U.S. bonded 
goods, cold storage, fruit, and all commodities of merchandise, etc., etc. 


MOORES AND DUNFORD 


Architectural and Warehouse Engineers 


ee tor Harris Transf 10 So. LaSalle Street - CHICAGO 
urniture arenouse tor arris transfer anc 43 Exchange ine bs NEW YORK 


Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Alabama 
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Good trucksareanasset 
Cheap trucks ahability — | 














Kk. BEVINGTON, president of the Peoples Transfer , 


. Company of Cleveland, writes: | 


“It took us about two years and required the ex- 
penditure of a great many thousands of dollars before we 
were able to convince ourselves that the money invested 
in low-priced motor trucks would not produce as large 
a profit as the same amount of money put into a smaller 
number of high-grade machines. 


! ‘‘We bought five of the low-priced trucks, and while 
they worked very well for a while, the inevitable period 
of costly repairs came and never ended. The unreliability 
of such delivery service will ruin any business. We buy 
nothing but Packards now.’”’ 
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Hundreds of experienced transfer and storage ware- 
house concerns are replacing inferior equipment with 
PACKARD CHAINLESS MOTOR T'RUCKS because they 
_ find that good trucks are an asset while cheap trucks are 

a liability. There are seven sizes—1 to 6% tons’ capacity 
and a wide range of body designs for every kind of load. 
Write Department G for catalog. 








PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Progressive trans- 
fer and storage houses 
everywhere have dis- 
carded their old and 
inefficient packing 
material and have 
adopted 


yu s11co ‘urniture P ads 


They are covered with heavy Drill, green or khaki color, filled with cotton and felted 
into one uniform batt. Stitched so perfectly that there is no possibility of filling to 
separate. 


Size 68 x 80, $18.00 Doz. Size 52 x 68, $14.00 Doz. Size 36 x 68, $11.50 Doz. 


Loupilco Padded Covers for Beds 


Made same as Furniture Pads, khaki color only, one size to fit standard 4 ft. 6 in. bed. 


For Head Boards, $2.50 Each For Foot Boards, $1.40 Each Per Set, $3.90 
Loupilco Padded Piano Covers, $6.00 Each 
TERMS—2% 10 days, net 30 days, F. O. B. Louisville 


Name printed freeon lots _ ae 


of dozen or more if re- toe aia ne 
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Guarantee 


1) FURNITURE)! | 








If Loupilco Pads and Covers do [| [COPANO 
not prove satisfactory in every eS = | lol ifthe a > 
respect, return them at our ex- vl. : . Se 


te 


pense. 


LOUISVILLE PILLOW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


360 East Market Street LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Would You Have Bought 
This Squadron? 


We ask this because the other day a man said 
to us, on seeing this photo, “I'd want to know 
a good deal more about Electric Trucks be- 
fore | bought eight of them.’ 





A lot of men seem to harbor the idea that electric trucks 
are more or less experimental — sort of uncertain as to 
results. The truth is that an Electric Truck is just about 
as complicated, mysierious and uncertain as a wheel 
barrow. 


Just digest a few facts about Electric Trucks. They do 
the w oak at one-half the cost of horse trucking. On the 
average they last at least twice as long as a gas truck 
—thiat j is, the de ‘preciation is half that » gas trucks. The 
cost of attendance and supervision is one-third that of 
gas trucks. An Electric is almost never laid up for repairs. 
Electric power costs much less than gas per mile — also 
a gas engine runs idle a good deal of the time, while an 
E id ‘ctric uses power only when running. 


In brief, electric trucking comes closer to maximum efh- 
ciency, dependability and economy than any other kind 
of trucking. 

We can send a lot of information by mail, but we would 
aa m2 ;, prefer to study your trucking problems specifically and 
are Oe “ial base our recommendations on facts. That's really the 

only way to arrive at a right solution. 
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New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 











